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CHILDREN HAVE AN invariable method of evading their 
grief when their clumsiness causes the collapse of the 
card-house they have with such difficulty constructed. 
They at once set to work to build a new one. This allays 
them with sweet hopes that all will be well next time ; 
it also prevents them from having to admit that all was 
not, last time. In fact, what is regarded as their per- 
tinacity can with as much correctness be interpreted 
as their panic, hurrying to hide, by building over, the 
destruction they dare not admit they saw, let alone 
brought about. 

As with children, so with their parents, the adults ; 
and as with adults, so with their guardians, authority. 
When something goes wrong, repair it—do not seek 
first to discover the cause of collapse; instead, repair, 
if possible, while it is still going wrong; you will be 
thought very prompt, practical, and far-sighted, even 
though you may have your work to do all over again 
the very next minute. Similarly, when war brings its 
ravages, make “reconstruction”? your war-cry. It’s 
a prettier word than “ uprooting ”’ or “ examination ”, 
and, moreover, it has the advantage of being a game 
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in which, as the catalogues say, any number of players 
can join. 

They are hard at it now. Already the experts, the near- 
experts, the ex-experts and those who have never had 
time to be anything but plain pert, without the prefix, 
are producing plans, papers, essays, and blue prints of the 
new England we are going to have after the war. 

It will be a new England all right; but there needs 
very little of either imagination or experience—how- 
ever rare these qualities may be, they are not unobtain- 
able—to hazard that it will not be quite the England 
that the experts envisage. 

For one thing, the English themselves will have 
something to say about it; they have a disconcerting 
habit of doing that when they are least expected to, and 
quite often they get their own way, chiefly through 
creating surprise that they show themselves articulate 
and determined. For another thing, it has not yet been 
decided how many of the English will be left to live in 
this new England, nor of what age they will be. 

It is possible to imagine, though not to suggest, that 
a war might go on long enough, and beso run, that there 
would be no one left but those of whom special care is 
taken—the invalids, the criminals, and the mentally 
deficient. If they were the only survivors, many would 
not notice much change in the administration of 
affairs... . 

This is an extreme case, but I have taken it to show 
to what lengths the game of Reconstruction can be 
pushed if Let’s Suppose is not coldly checked by the 
rules of Bester Make Sure. A further example is the 
journalist who declares that in the Middle Ages “ the 
average person was not engaged in fashioning funny 
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gargoyles for cathedrals but in breaking his back in 
brutish toil”. The truth is that masterpieces are not 
made by average men; thatis why they are average. And 
another reason is that they refuse to practise either self- or 
birth-control. 

At this point we had better make clear that Recon- 
struction is a noble work, which cannot be too early 
embarked on; to see plans already being made is an 
encouraging sign, and to question the validity of some 
of them is not to query the merit of the motives behind 
them. But we cannot make too clear that a lot of Recon- 
struction for after the war is what used to be called 
“escapist ”’ before the war. When buildings are blasted 
and homes hurled in the air, it is comforting to imagine 
new ones in their place; to return home and plan; to 
take out your own anger at destruction on others, by 
calling on them to arise, and to do this or that, “‘about it” 
as they say—preferably something unpleasant—and if 
possible before they are quite sure what it is they must 
do. It is consoling to engage in all these activities, which 
cover up what you have just seen and did not like seeing ; 
they act as blinkers. That is, indeed, part of the trouble. 
And those who are being neither so vocal nor vigorous, 
knowing that the times call for conservation of 
energy, can do quite a little Reconstruction in them- 
selves by admitting that much of the England-of-the- 
Future campaign is not really a getting into harness, 
but a wearing of blinkers. They will realize that 
building is in the air because so many dwellings are, and 
those who see them hurtling skywards cannot, in the 
appalling phrase of the day, “ take ” it. 

But what destruction calls on us to do is, not only to 
dream of what may be done, but first to stare unflinch- 
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ingly at what has been done. That is the demand which 
destruction makes on us, and that it is our duty to do. 
Not to stare morbidly, nor to run away; but with 
our minds working, with memory calling up historical 
comparison, with eyes trained to observe and to apprise, 
with emotion held in check (and, what is more important, 
not allowed to deploy into disastrous channels), we 
must look, and we must see what we look at. We 
must look at these girders, Messerschmidted into 
macaroni; at party walls collapsed like playing-cards ; 
at pillar-boxes turned black by the flames (as if there 
were not room for two kinds of red) and we must 
see... not sentimental souvenirs, the end of a home, 
blighting of private hope or dislocation of State enter- 
prise. We must see what it means ; the most expensive, 
extravagant, and therefore unpractical, method yet 
devised for killing, what it is not intended callously 
to call, a comparatively small number of people. Look- 
ing at these deep pits and high-up fragmentary walls, 
we must see what has happened, and how and why. 
Ask ourselves, not if it can be avoided, but whether 
it is inevitable; whether ours is the end of a period 
in civilization, or merely a recurrence, evil’s turn to 
have the upper hand. Ask ourselves if this is where 
the advance of civilization has led us, or if we are to 
believe it is merely an unfortunate sidetrack, and that 
we have the heart to advance, not as if nothing had 
happened, but as if it won’t again... ask until... look- 
ing at this church, that shop, we know it is not enough 
to build another in their place. For while building is 
the expression of man, looking at what man has done to 
his building we must learn to say “It is man himself 
that needs reconstruction ”’. 
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Just that, to return to practical issues, those who plan 
seem to overlook. I have read in one article, borrowed 
lavishly from the old Corbusier scheme, of blocks of 
flats which were to have both air-raid shelters and roofs 
suitable for planes to land on. I can well believe that 
we may have succeeded in making raids an adjunct 
inseparable from our lives (while we have them), but 
it seems to me carrying cynicism, not to say reconstruc- 
tion, too far to provide plane-landings, so as to write 
““welcome”’ for the winged wolf at our roof. I have 
read of many schemes which seek to provide easy 
access to the country from the town, but none which 
take much account of what happens to country thus 
made accessible; it becomes like a town, without any of 
the purpose of a town. I read this week the old threadbare 
complaint “why are the public denied the cafés which 
abound in the most poverty-stricken of Balkan cities ?”’ 
The writer has not troubled to answer himself—that 
our climate isn’t Balkan—nor to ask the further question, 
“is that why so many Balkan cities are poverty- 
stricken ?’’ He is simply ignoring the fact that the 
public have cafés, all-night ones, frequently called 
corner-houses ? I have read much of communal centres, 
of the happy life that can be led in them by husbands 
and wives. The writers do not always agree as to 
whether that happiness is best achieved by associa- 
tion or the reverse, but with one accord they overlook 
the possibility that many find their communal lives, 
their sense of society and security, in just those little 
houses, in those little streets, which, declare the re- 
builders, we (not they) cannot tolerate and must never 
rebuild as they were. 

It needs no new order to tell us that they are out of date. 
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So, which is sometimes forgotten, are many of the ideas 
embodied in the housing-estate, communal-centre plan ; 
and so—it cannot too strongly be said—so is the style 
of architecture in which they are built already defunct. 
There is a case to be made in opposition to so many old 
buildings having been destroyed ; and that is that more 
modern ones aren’t. The type of architecture which 
in England passes muster as modern, is rarely efficient, 
never elegant, and only occasionally inoffensive. If 
planners wish to abandon the tradition of building which 
grew from both our materials and our climate, it is a 
pity they do not go to the fountain-head of what is 
architecture and also modern—Finland. 

It is probable that if they did, they would either 
transport the whole style to England without making 
any allowance for change of climate or conditions, or 
else so transform it as to lose the original purpose and 
power. This could be avoided were we to approach 
some of the famous Finnish, who are the world’s leading, 
architects. But there are no reasons to suppose that such 
simple sanity would be exercised, and there are many, 
including our own architects and the styles they favour (or 
flavour), to see why it should not be. After all, how 
many troubled to study Helsinki rather than Stockholm 
before the Finnish war? Yet after that war, how many 
were there not to write books on the country of whose 
future they were dogmatic, whilst of its history un- 
comprehending ?... Our buildings, the more modern 
they are, will continue to be out of date. Mainly because 
those who make them may superficially study the out- 
ward lives of those who live in them, but ignore 
the mental life. It is in that there lies the kind of future 
which others will be invited to inherit. One can either, 
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it seems to me, reconstruct minds, or, failing that, one can 
take the historical view that the future differs from the 
past only in point of time; in which case nothing is to 
be done save re-erect buildings to be knocked down 
again. 

Frightened, as ever, of man’s minds, of psychology, 
because that means the knowledge of one’s own self, 
which is never wholly pleasant, the planners turn from 
constructing cities to reconstituting society. In this 
they are the midwives of a natural process, though 
nobody likes their job being given its most direct 
name. 

The trouble with this part of the game of Recon- 
struction is not that any number can play, but that no 
one can win. Society is always reconstructing itself. So, 
though players are invited, and if the invitation does not 
work, are bludgeoned, into taking sides, they are always 
on the wrong side. 

The poor are invited to hate the rich. As they have 
long ago had it drilled into them that they will never 
be rich, and that it is wrong to be, that does not matter. 
They have also had it drilled into them that it is wrong 
to be poor; that also does not matter, much; for 
they are poor, and that’s just a fact, not a part of any- 
one’s programme. They know, most of them, that 
they are not as poor as they were. That is to say, their 
standard of living has gone up. But they know also that 
that increase cuts both ways. Whereas once the aim 
was a three-piece suite in which to sit at home, now 
the desire is a radio to drive them out of home, and 
a car to whizz about in when they are driven out. 
What were luxuries, become necessities. 


The rich find that many things which had been 
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necessities become luxuries. They find that they are less 
rich, as the poor are less poor. But they are told that 
they can never aspire to the virtues of the poor. At the 
same time, since it is the duty of the poor to hate them, 
they find that to emulate, not Lady Bountiful, but even 
the Earl of Shaftesbury or Mr. Peabody is not always 
their most burning desire. Thus Reconstituting Society 
results in stalemate. For the original players. But 
outside the magic circle, and unnoticed, a new rich 
always arise, a rich trained neither to have nor to handle 
money, and a new poor has been created. 

By that time, the new England has also been created, 
and these survivors from the old must be made to fit 
into it (that is the next stage of Reconstruction), so 
that one or other is always both out of date and out of hand. 

If this appear a gloomy picture which I have described, 
that is only because the cards from the toppled house 
seem to me to fall that way up rather than the other. 
The children, the active, prattling little children, “ busy 
as the day is long ” (how long, O Lord, how long ?) may 
see them the pretty way uppermost, and hurriedly 
reassemble them when they fall down so that the other 
is never known. But those whose work is with the mind 
must not be misled by the antics of the new nursery. They 
know that reconstruction begins with what is inside the 
skull and what is deep down below it. After that, it con- 
tinues through the body, to the feeding of that body, 
to the clothing and educating, and when that is thus 
brought up, then may it take unto itself its further shell, 
home and society. Then may it build. But that building, 
the flaws as well as the fineness, begins in the skull and 
works outwards. That is the process of creation. That 
also must be the process of reconstruction. 
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Otherwise, what we build breaks before it is erected : 
towers, theatres, churches, and communal centres are 
but decoration over the drain which is all we are good 
for, and deep shelters become the highest sanctuary we 
can reach... . Criticize craters, therefore; thinking less 
of the house that has been bombed than of the fact that 
the inhabitants have been driven to shelter. Then you 
will create from that crater (instead of some City of 
Futility, for time to make targets of) a hope in the heart 
that is healthy ; and will know that, if bent we must be, 
it will be as a bridge between gaps in the best of man, 
and not as a screen to hide his worst—laziness, self- 
importance, and meanness, of head as well as of heart. 


NEWS REEL 


THE OFFICE IS now established at 18 Station Road 
Eckington, Derbyshire. It is near Sherwood, known 
to followers of Robin Hood, and the next village is 
Whittington, birthplace of Dick, who became Lord 
Mayor of London more than once. When I tell you that 
the village after that is Clowne, and that Defoe, a 
Northamptonshire man, wrote of Robinson Crusoe, of 
York, you will understand that, though having left 
London, we still feel in the centre, the heart or, as the 
authorities will have it, the mid land, of English history. 
It seems natural, too, that when the butcher’s name is 
Hibberd, her cupboard should from time to time be 
bare. 


* * * * 


THE LATE JAMES JOYCE 


One of the standing misfortunes in literary criticism 
is that obituary writers of famous authors are chosen 
more for their own eminence than for their specializa- 
tion in the works of the author concerned. Not many 
of the notices on the late James Joyce bore the stamp 
of having been written by men who had read more than 
the most notorious of his books, and not much of that. 
They contented themselves with saying of his position 
in literature, that “Time will tell’’, which is a safe 
statement, and that he was a great writer, which is not 
so safe. Both are flat and foolish utterances. Time has 
already told Joyce’s position, and that is known by 
those who have the time and interest to be readers as 
well as regular writers. Unless by great writer is meant 
that he wrote a great deal—one of those self-evident 
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observations which should be spared us in days of paper- 
shortage—Joyce was not a great writer. He lacked 
the secret of being consistently readable. He was a 
genius who used a medium with which his style and 
interests were at variance. But his greatness lay in the 
fact that after him, as after Proust, literature could never 
again be the same. He disrupted standardized styles 
with what it may be pardonable to call a berlitz of 
language. Fascinating to watch and fine in some of 
its effects, but wantonly wasteful and not, in its im- 
mediate results, directly constructive. 


ca & * * 


THE PRESS GANG 


Things had been going too well with this country 
for authority not to arrange a big-scale blunder open to 
all, and the banning of the Daily Worker was sufficiently 
bungled for those concerned to be able to congratulate 
themselves that they had run true to type. 

The freedom of the Press has always been one of the 
principles on which the English public felt most strongly 
(perhaps mainly because the press was so preoccupied 
with sport) and this banning was handled in a manner 
which would not have been tolerated in the true Tory 
days. It is beside the point that many had felt that the 
delirious dance which the Daily Worker had found itself 
forced to execute since the beginning of the war could 
safely have been left to its own dervish conclusion. The 
misfortune is that it is better to have minority opinions 
out in the open than driven, Early Christian-like, into 
the catacombs, and it seems a pity to forbid the freedom 
of any part of the press at a time when freedom is 


what we are supposedly fighting for. 


B 
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CUT OUT AND KEEP 


From Zhe Times of 25th January—“ Lord Simon, 
the Lord Chancellor, speaking at Kingston-upon-Thames 
yesterday, said that one explanation of British endurance 
under air attack was the realization that no other course 
lay before us than to persist until victory was ours.” 


xe * a cg 


NEXT ISSUE 


In this number I print a story by Kate Roberts 
which, apart from its own integral merits, serves 
also as illustration to the article on her. Writing in 
Welsh, Kate Roberts is not as widely known in this 
country as she should be. Her work has appeared, in 
translation, in the Welsh Review, in both the Faber and 
Penguin collections of modern Welsh stories, and we 
ourselves printed a story by her last March, whilst 
another of the author’s stories, Between Iwo Pieces of 
Toffee, will be printed this March. Other work will be 
by Howard Clewes, H. E. Bates, Crichton Porteous, 
Julian Symons, and Mulk Raj Anand. A _ con- 
tributor new to these pages will be the poet, Arthur 
Waley, who will head the list of reviewers with a 
notice of Sacred and Profane Love, Sacheverell Sitwell’s 
newest book. 

a * oe 


SHEFFIELD 


I myself hope to return to the fray with further 
diary, which (in January) left off at the first big 
Sheffield raid. It was followed three days later by 
another, which I found noisier but, I gather, those in the 
city found slighter. If so, they deserved it. I myself, 
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though six miles out, found both raids more intense 
than anything I had had in London. I have since spent 
ten days in London, and I found the damage greater 
in the centre of Sheffield than in the centre there. There 
is no harm in saying that, because a month back we had 
headlines of the King and Queen “In the Ruins of 
Sheffield ’’. As usual, that was exaggeration. But what 
cannot be exaggerated is the spirit of the people of 
Sheffield. 

These people did not stay in shelters and let their 
homes burn ; they put out as many bombs as they could, 
with whatever they could—and this before the City blaze 
started the fire-campaign. With the same spirit, em- 
ployers who lived outside, did not stay outside—they 
drove in, through the raid, to help, to accept their 
responsibilities. Next day you could not drive in, 
because the authorities were well under way with 
clearing up and did not want visitors. It is said that no 
one was without a meal, a blanket, or a roof that next 
night. Certainly, from all I saw, the arrangements for 
feeding, evacuating, and relief were worked in a way 


and with a will of which Sheffield may well be proud. 


* * * 


CHRISTMAS GREETING 


I watched firemen at work while time-bombs went 
off ; I saw people in premises next door to them also at 
work. ‘So you are here?”’ I said. “I’m very fortu- 
nate,’ was the reply. “And your mother?” With a 
smile, ‘‘ O, she’s alive,” and in the tone there was 
implied only just, coupled with a seared relief that made 
any wishes one could give a stark insult. I left, thinking 
“So we have reached this point, at Christmas, 1940, 
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that alive takes the place of ‘not so ill’, or “even 
well’, let alone ‘happy’ after close on two thousand 
years.” 
* * oe 

FOURTH WALL 

In another building, I commented on the apparent 
escape from damage. ‘‘ That’s what you think,” said the 
girl, ‘‘ but take a look through that wall.” I saw that 
the ‘‘ wall”? was a sheet of tarpaulin. Lifting it, one 
looked down into the basement of a shop—there was 
nothing else left—and that basement burning. “ Good 
thing it didn’t come nearer,”’ she said, “ or we wouldn’t 
have been able to serve lunches at all.’ So, you are 
serving lunches? “ Oh, yes—but cold.’ She dropped 
the tarpaulin into place. “ Glass tongue—more glass 
than tongue.” She laughed, looking round at the 
unchaseable lozenges lying everywhere, the shape of 
fingernails, but smoky, opaque: shards from the 
windows. 


* * * 


FORDWICK 


The Public Libraries of Brentford and Chiswick have 
forwarded 7,872 books (sent by residents) and 1,000 
magazines to men and women now serving in the Forces. 
Books for this purpose will be welcome at either the 
Brentford Library, Boston Manor Road, Brentford, or 
the Chiswick Library, Duke’s Avenue, Chiswick, N. 4. 

What is equally important is that children evacuated 
from the district have also been remembered. Nearly 
1,500 books for the schoolchildren temporarily 
separated from their Libraries in the Borough have 
been forwarded to their country schools. The book 
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problems of such schools, faced with the demands of a 
sudden inrush of pupils, have not received much 
publicity but these two Libraries, at least, show them- 
selves alive to the situation, and it is unlikely that they 
are alone. 

oa cd * 


BOOKS FOR POLES 


Thousands of Poles are now in Great Britain, and 
many of them are in need of books to help them learn 
the English language. Messrs. Faber and Faber dis- 
tribute the following: 2,000 Words in English (2,000 
Sléw po Angielsku), 8s. 6d.; English for Poles (Nauka 
Angielskiego) by T. W. MacCallum, 4s. 6d. (Both these 
books are illustrated.) English-Polish and Polish-English 
Dictionary, by J. Stanislawski, tos. 6d., and Kolin’s 
Polish-English and English-Polish Pocket Dictionary, 
RP oe 

The same firm also distribute, among other books 
published by M. I. Kolin, Ltd., a translation of André 
Maurois’ History of England (Dzieje Angli); Koledy, 
a book of carols, and Polski Spiewnik Narodowy, a 


collection of Polish National songs, with music. 
* * * 


CHRISTMAS CAN TAKE IT 


Circumstances out of my control prevented my seeing 
The Dictator in time for review in this issue, but I did 
see the Ministry of Information’s, late the G.P.O. Film 
Unit’s, newest short, Christmas Under Fire. The title 
is something of a misnomer, because the prevailing 
impression is of Christmas in the Underground, where 
one is as safe as one can expect to be from fire of both 
sorts. But let that pass ; the picture, very short, sets out 
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to move you and move you it does. It might be said 
that any film of almost any aspect of British life to-day 
would be moving—but that is forgetting what British 
films have been like in the past. Christmas Under Fire 
is well-made, on the familiar formula of this unit. If 
that formula is beginning to wear a little threadbare, it 
may be remembered that these war-time films do not aim 
at being documentaries in the sense that those may be 
regarded as essays in reviews, or even middles in 
weeklies ; it is enough if they reach the level of good 
articles in the better daily journalism. Christmas Under 
Fire does that and it was rushed through with com- 
mendable speed; I myself was seeing it in a Mon- 
seigneur on December 30th, and would have seen it 
before, had I been in London earlier. Briefly, the film 
shows how England set about keeping Christmas, raids 
or no raids. It rams at you every New Testament 
analogy there is room for (shepherd on the heights— 
but in Home Guard dress ; a squealing baby, not to the 
tune of Three Little Pigs, but to Hark, the Herald 
Angels) and the lines spoken by a luscious commentator, 
“there was no room for them in the inn” lead us— 
do not let me spoil the surprise—to the Underground. 

The attack is made all the more unfair by using the 
choir of the King’s College, Cambridge, in carols. 
“This singing,” one cannot help saying, “this is 
worth living for.” There is such strength and gaiety 
in it as to remind us that art needs the hardest 
discipline, the longest training of all; everything else 
becomes irrelevant beside the choir; even the 
shelterers in the Tube fade away. Or they did so to me. 
That may not have been the film’s intention, and certainly 
the movement of the camera from the fretted vault of 
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Henry’s chapel to the tiled tunnels of the Tube was 
deftly done and, as so palpably meant, moving. 

If you ask what all this emotion was for, the answer 
is—America. America likes to know we can “ take ”’ it. 
I grow tired of the use of this word, as if it were the 
sum total of existence. I suppose Chaplin can “‘ take ” it, 
because he has triumphed over his emotions sufficiently 
to make The Dictator ; 1 think nearly every film we have 
made since the war could be called Convoys, or Craters, 
or Barrage Balloons Can “ Take”’ It... but America likes 
it that way, and there is no doubt that Christmas Under 
Fire shows that when it comes to unshamed sob-stuff, 
we can “ take”’ it as much as Hollywood 

* * * 


MERCURIES SWIFT MESSENGER 


I arrived in London the day after the first City fire- 
raid (29th December). I had a flat in Fetter Lane, whence 
flames were visible. In my suitcase was a copy of Messrs. 
Maggs Brothers’ latest issue of their catalogue, Mercurius 
Britannicus. \ had already noticed a merry little item by 
Thomas Digges in 1588, entitled England’s Defence. 
“A treatise concerning Invasion; or, a Brief Discourse 
of what Orders were best for repulsing of Foreign 
Forces, if at any time they should invade us by Sea in 
Kent, or elsewhere.” 

But now, as I breathed the ash-laden air, I noticed 
with more, and with a mournful, interest, a further 
pamphlet on page 16, giving “‘a perfect account of the 
late Fire in Fetter Lane... whereby it plainly appears 
who are the Instruments of this Work; as Also the 
Rewards they were to have; and what would be the 
Dismal Effects if this Firing Trade had gone on ”’ (1679). 
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BOOK-TALK 

As to the effects of the present firing, readers will 
notice that this News Reel contains more than usual to do 
with books. That is intentional—not only because we 
are, primarily, a literary review, but because books 
suffered grievously in the City Fire. So many publishers 
have taken part in the move to the West End, that I 
think many of us had forgotten how many still remained 
near St. Paul’s. If we had, the City fire will have reminded 
us. Many firms were burnt out. Simpkin, Marshall, the 
great wholesalers, alone lost three and a half million 
copies. Longmans, Green and Co. had taken the pre- 
caution of dispersing their stocks ; unfortunately, both 
their storage places, though in different parts of London, 
were destroyed the same night... Very quickly, more 
fortunate publishers came to such victims’ aid, but vast 
stocks have been lost. 

There is no denying that, of recent years, far too many 
books have been published; but it would be going 
against the whole whittling experience of life to imagine 
that only what can be spared has been destroyed. There- 
fore, till many volumes come again into print, we must 
keep books in the forefront of our mind. Not only to 
help the hard-hit trade in which we are most interested ; 
not only to keep clear a channel of expression of thought ; 
but to preserve in ourselves the habit of being familiar 
with the fruits of thought, of equipping ourselves with 
knowledge and the power to absorb knowledge. For 
it is from those who have no standards of comparison, 
no width in their outlook, and no depth to their out- 
pourings that will come most of the troubles of the near 
future, no less than have come those of the immediate past. 


* * cs 


INDIAN ART: PERSPECTIVE FOR A 
REVALUATION 


By IQBAL SINGH 


ULTIMATELY THE PROPER study of Indian art is Indian 
art itself. This is a truism, but one which it is im- 
perative to reiterate. Imperative, because most specula- 
tions on the subject tend to take as point of departure 
a priori definitions of the general character of Indian 
esthetics and thus land us into a sterile tangle of abstract 
and irrelevant theories. On one end of the scale, for 
instance, there are the increasingly esoteric pronounce- 
ments of Dr. Coomaraswamy. The conscious aim of the 
representational arts of India, he proclaims with mystical 
vehemence, is nothing less ambitious than “ the por- 
trayal of Divinity’. On the other side, there is the 
somewhat disconcertingly ribald voice of Mr. Aldous 
Huxley. “‘ From Cape Comorin to the Himalayas, and 
for the last two thousand years,”’ he insists with his usual 
tacit assumption of omniscience, “‘ almost every Hindu 
artist seems to have been engaged in illustrating the 
works of Aretino.’”’ Between these two extremities of 
piety and profanity we can make our choice from a very 
wide range of interpretations, which, though often 
conflicting and even antithetical, have all one thing in 
common: the incorrigible belief, implicit if not explicit, 
that it is possible to reduce the vast complex of Indian art 
to some preconceived monistic formula. 

Unhappily, no such magic formula exists. Generaliza- 
tion in the matter is hazardous; yet if it is at all per- 
missible it would have to be something on the lines of a 
profound reflection on the part of Stephan Dedalus. 
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For above all Indian esthetics illustrates, to vary the 
Joycian phraseology, the infinitely diverse modality of 
the visible. At least that if no more. In fact, however, 
it does illustrate much more. Contrary to a fallacy 
which has acquired considerable academic sanction, in 
any dispassionate survey of Indian art what strikes us 
most forcibly is not an impression of monotonous 
uniformity of theme and technique, but plurality of form 
and design, of thought and expression. In moving from 
the hematite drawings shimmering upon the primitive 
walls of the Stone Age rock-shelters of the plateaux of 
Central and Peninsular India to the delicate statuary from 
Sarnath we witness man’s response to the world of 
appearances manifesting itself at almost every conceivable 
level of perception. 

Underlying all this multiplicity of image and motif 
there is, of course, a unity. But it is unity of a specific 
nature. It is not the mechanical unity arising from mere 
extension in time of certain stylistic conventions, or pro- 
longed preoccupation with some mystical conception or 
psychological obsession. It is the unity of a process, 
organic and dialectical in its operation ; a process rooted 
in the human desire to interpret the manifold aspects of 
experience in a visual language, at once immediate and 
symbolic. 

India is Asia in miniature. This is true not only in a 
geographical but wider cultural sense. It is, therefore, 
necessary to achieve a perspective commensurate with 
esthetic movements and trends that possess continental 
proportions. Hence the practical impossibility, in spite 
of all the implied good intentions, of giving an adequate 
idea of Indian art by means of a few randomly chosen, 
unrelated, and in themselves not particularly dis- 
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tinguished photographic reproductions as has been 
attempted at the Imperial Institute by Dr. Stella 
Kramrisch. Good intentions are obviously not enough. 
What is needed is historical awareness. 

And historical awareness essentially involves aware- 
ness of the time factor. Time, indeed, is the finite 
principle of differentiation, the basic variant determining 
major transformations in the modes of art. It demarcates 
boundaries, sets up limits. And it is strictly within these 
limits that various significant image-complexes crystallize 
and dissolve, that coherent art-forms emerge from a 
coalescence of diverse esthetic elements and then in their 
turn disintegrate. Timelessness is a purely verbal con- 
ception, signifying nothing. Indian art, at any rate, is 
not an “art without epoch’. It is actually just the 
reverse. Each phase of Indian history has projected its 
own distinctive esthetic pattern. What is more, within 
each phase can be discerned stages of development, 
technical as well as thematic. To grasp the concrete 
interrelation of different phases and the import of all the 
variations of pattern we have to visualize them as un- 
folding themselves not in a timeless void, but definite 
time sequence. 

We must obviously begin at the beginning. The 
difficulty is to locate the beginning with any degree of 
precision. Until recently Asoka’s pillars were arbitrarily 
accepted as representing the furthermost landmarks in 
the history of Indian art. But to-day the limits have 
shifted towards much more distant reaches of time. 
These venerable monoliths now appear not as the first, 
but only as intermediate terms in a long series whose 
antecedent numbers recede into the dim twilight of the 
palzolithic age. True, our knowledge of the prehistoric 
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culture is somewhat rudimentary and nebulous. How- 
ever, by the time we reach the once populous urban 
settlements of Mohenjo-Daro and Harappa—cities older 
than Tyre and Sidon, Troy and Thebes—the mist of 
prehistory has already lifted. And shapes of history begin 
to reveal themselves. 

They are familiar and tangible shapes. And tangible 
in a more than metaphorical sense. For the art of the 
Indus basin is pre-eminently a solid art, a three- 
dimensional art. Here, for the first time, the conception 
of a plastic art is clearly and coherently formulated. 
Formulated, that is to say, not in theoretical terms, but 
in comprehensive practice which extends to a wide range 
of materials—terra-cotta and bronze, ivory and alabaster. 
With it Indian sculpture in a proper sense begins. And 
it begins with such richness of promise that Professor 
Réné Grousset, speaking of the glazed statuette of a 
monkey from Mohenjo-Daro, enthusiastically observes 
that “‘ it foreshadows the whole development of Indian 
animal sculpture from the capitals of Asoka to the rath 
of Mavalipuram ”’. 

Professor Grousset’s enthusiasm is altogether justified. 
In fact, it is possible to go even further in enthusiasm. 
For it is not only in animal sculpture that the art of the 
Indus basin seems to contain an unmistakable premoni- 
tion of things to come. It is premonitory with regard to 
various other branches of representational sculpture. 
The engraved seals of the Indus valley are, after all, 
really bas-reliefs in miniature. Further, though very little 
sculpture of the human figure in the round has survived, 
it bears testimony to a highly developed plastic instinct. 

The people of the Indus valley never evolved anything 
approaching a monumental tradition of art like their 
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contemporaries in Egypt and the Land between the 
Rivers. It may be that neither their religious organiza- 
tions, nor their secular civic institutions, were in a 
position to indulge in the extravagant pomp and circum- 
stance fashionable among the apotheosized monarchs of 
the valleys of the Nile, the Tigris, and the Euphrates. 
But at their best their artists created works of a grace 
and beauty that reflect a rare adjustment of execution to 
intention. This may be seen in a bronze statuette of a 
nude dancing girl from Mohenjo-Daro. In the sensitive 
moulding of her back, the tense poise of her legs, the 
delicate yet bold articulation of the lateral curves, and 
finally in the subtle comprehension of the cadenced 
gesture which forms, as it were, an invisible but dynamic 
frame of her whole person, plastic representation 
achieves a quality of perfection hardly surpassed even by 
the medieval South Indian bronzes portraying Siva in the 
popular and ecstatic réle of Nataraja, King of the 
Dancers. The figure measures only a few inches in 
height. It wears, moreover, no enchanting mantle of 
divinity. However, if a choice were offered, one would 
have little hesitation in giving it preference over a score 
of Egyptian and Babylonian colossi, or even as many 
Roman editions of Praxitelean Graces, which monopolize 
so disproportionately large a space in occidental museums. 

Art, like life, has its long phases of slow and painful 
incubation. The period of fifteen centuries or more 
which separates the collapse of the Indus civilization 
from the rise of the Empire of the Magadha eminently 
fulfils that incubatory character. It constitutes a kind of 
protracted cultural entr’acte. The enactment of the next 
scene coincides politically with the establishment of 
Maurya hegemony, and intellectually with the growth 
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of Buddhism as a great philosophic and religious move- 
ment. The new phase differs from all that had gone 
before not merely in its quantitative richness: the real 
measure of difference is the qualitative transformation 
which it marks. Whereas all previous developments in 
the sphere of art were mainly parochial in inspiration 
and incidence, the new art from the very beginning aims 
at universality. It is not that all the local and particular 
elements are entirely replaced bya new set of esthetic 
ideas. On the contrary, old forms and methods are for 
the most part retained. They are, however, placed in a 
new context in which they are lifted to a higher level of 
meaning and purpose and almost completely trans- 
figured. Representational symbols and images are no 
longer significant in and by themselves: they are 
gradually incorporated into a vast edifice and only 
matter in relation to that edifice. For the first time the 
pictorial and plastic arts attempt at something more than 
mere representation. A®sthetics become a way of 
historical affirmation, the expression of a weltanschauung. 

The subject of Buddhist art is of inexhaustible interest. 
It evokes pregnant memories of Sanchi and Amaravati, 
Mathura and Sarnath, Taxila and Bamian, Ajanta and 
Bagh. And more. It opens up vistas far beyond the 
dusty horizons of India. From the heart of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain luminous echoes of thought spread out, 
as it were, in concentric ripples encompassing in their 
wide orbit the dim grottoes of Tun-huang and Lung-mén, 
and further still, beyond the coastline of the Middle 
Kingdom, the temple of Horiuji at Nara in the Land of 
the Rising Sun. There are also other names and other 
places. The mind lingers over the frescoes of Sigiriya, 
over the gilded shrines of Burma and Cambodia and 
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that Parthenon of the Southern Seas—the stupa of 
Borobudur. 

It is not surprising that a variety of contradictory 
elements should enter into the texture of such a vast 
composite pattern. There are, to begin with, the surface 
contradictions of technique and formal expression. 
Highly naturalistic representations of animal and human 
forms are often superimposed on a stylized background. 
It is not until we reach Amaravati that a plastic idiom is 
evolved from a harmonious fusion of these two modes of 
representation. Further there seems to be some confusion 
in the content. We find an art primarily narrative in 
intent making free use of symbols. It is worth observing 
that early Buddhist sculpture is like Hamlet without the 
Prince of Denmark. The figure of the Buddha is con- 
spicuous mainly by its absence. Where it appears, it is 
by proxy—through such symbols as the Lotus Throne 
of Enlightenment, the Wheel of the Good Law, the 
Blessed Footprints and the Bodhi Tree. The credit for 
enabling the Tathagata to make his début on the esthetic 
scene belongs to the Hellenistic artists of Bactria and 
Gandhara. They for the first time presented the faithful 
with an image destined to achieve world-wide popularity, 
and set about ina perfectly businesslike fashion to provide 
a Buddha for every Buddhist home. This, apart from 
a not very successful attempt to introduce the concept 
of Euclidean symmetry, incidentally represents their 
principal contribution to Indian art. 

All this, however, is only of peripheral importance. 
The real interest of Buddhist art derives from the 
strange subjective dichotomy it articulates, from the 
profound psychological paradox it embodies—a paradox 
which repeats itself as a fundamental contradiction 
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throughout Buddhism as an historical movement. 
Buddhism in its earliest phase postulated a supreme 
renunciation. Renunciation not only of desire, but of 
art as well. Zhe Cullavagga severely restricts the 
decorative scheme of monasteries and shrines to bare 
designs of ‘‘ wreaths and creepers, and bone hooks and 
cupboards ”’, and categorically bans “ imaginative draw- 
ings painted in figures of men and women”’. But it is 
easy to choose; difficult to abide by one’s choice. The 
world-renouncers could not abide by their choice, could 
not sever the thousand subtle ties of affection and longing 
which bound them to the world of sense and succession. 
The Good Law was no adequate compensation for the 
solid certitudes of the consolation of flesh. Gradually, 
almost unconsciously, they returned to the world; 
returned by many devious, unsuspected paths ; returned, 
if not ina literal, at least in an imaginative sense. Buddhist 
art from the middle of the third century B.c. to the 
seventh century A.D. is one long confession of that 
imaginative return. 

It is a magnificent confession. LEcstatically, the 
Buddhist Masters discover the potentialities of the naked 
body ; ecstatically, with something of the same “‘ thrill 
of romantic strangeness in the naked forms of joy” felt 
by Italian painters of the Quattrocento after their 
liberation from the non-corporeal conventions of the 
early Christian art. We have only to contemplate the 
lovingly moulded contours of the Lay- Worshippers from 
Amaravati to perceive a measure of the exultation 
experienced by the world-renouncers in the creation of 
those tender and voluptuous curves. And most significant 
of them all, there is Ajanta, that pictorial apocalypse of 
nostalgic sensuality, with its vivid dreams and fantasies 
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of the mystery of the female flesh and its promise of bliss. 
Softly, the Bodhisattva Padmapani twists the stalk of 
the chaste lotus in his delicate fingers. Softly— 
postulating a peace that is not to be grasped “ by mere 
logic”, a joy that can be attained on the earth and yet 
is not of the earth. But in vain. Behind him magic 
casements open to reveal the shadowless forms of lovers 
lost in the rapture of an intimate embrace. Li Shang-yin, 
it is true, in an idealistic mood airily described the world 
as “small as a grain of dust’. The faithful, however, 
felt otherwise. The world remained with them, remained 
as a constant source of irritation and delight. Such seems 
to be the unequivocal and authentic testimony of 
Buddhist art. The flight of the Mahayana, or the Greater 
Vehicle, had ended almost before it had begun. It had 
ended, shall we say, in the kallipygos of the Dryad of 
Sanchi. 

Buddhist artists could never quite shake themselves 
free of the initial psychological inhibition which is voiced 
as a moral dictate in The Cullavaga. Their approach to 
the world of appearances remained to the end somewhat 
furtive, somewhat nostalgic. Their interpretation of it, 
consequently, almost always evokes the vaporous quality 
of a wish-fulfilment. It is this inhibitive element which 
in a sense gives Buddhist art its peculiar poignancy. 

The art that grew up with the Brahmanical or Vedantic 
revival, however, shows no signs of being handicapped 
by any such inhibition. The explanation is not difficult 
to find. Brahmanism, though based on idealistic 
Absolutism, managed to steer clear of the hopeless 
contradiction from which historical Buddhism could 
nevet extricate itself. It managed to avoid the contradic- 
tion by what seems to be a philosophic sleight-of-hand— 
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by conceiving of the Absolute not as transcendent, but 
immanent in the very plurality of the phenomenal world. 
fEsthetically, this doctrine, at once rigid and elastic, 
was to have very far-reaching consequences. It was to 
open up a whole new universe of imagery overwhelming 
in its esthetic possibilities. 

These possibilities were not realized all at once, but 
in a number of clearly defined stages. Brahmanical art 
may, in fact, be said to have three distinct phases—a 
Classical, a Baroque, and a Rococo phase. Yet through 
all these developments certain basic qualities remain 
manifest. To understand these it is not enough to harp 
on the anonymity, the hieratic conventions, and the 
iconographic complexities of Brahmanical art. They 
merely provide terms of reference for the objective 
conditions under which the art was produced. It is even 
more misleading to invoke the authority of Silpa 
Shastras. The medieval esthetic grammarians who 
composed these treatises are about as illuminating as the 
directors of art academies in our own days. The actual 
practice alone is a trustworthy guide. 

And it is an amazingly audacious and comprehensive 
practice. Brahmanical art offers us, not “‘ the Absolute 
in a nutshell’ as Mr. Aldous Huxley flippantly remarks 
in The Jesting Pilate, but the Absolute asa veritable ocean 
of images and forms. Perhaps no other art in the world 
has attempted representation at so many varied levels. 
It moves with ease and certitude in the realm of the 
monstrous and sublime, the grotesque and the delicately 
human, the abstract and the sensual. Its all-embracing 
compass is equalled only by its capacity for generaliza- 
tion: starting from a few broad plastic notions it can 
communicate the utmost sense of reality. Nor does its 
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preoccupation with the general interfere with its 
sensitivity to the minutie of expression. Between the 
profound stillness of the central head of the Trimurti 
of Elephanta and the dynamic poise of South Indian 
bronze Sivas, we have modulations over an incredibly 
vast gamut of attitude and gesture—modulations which 
by their freedom and subtlety make the self-conscious 
studio poses of Greek and Roman statuary pale into 
insignificant inanity. And that is not all. Occidental 
critics have often derogatorily pointed to the “‘boneless- 
ness ’’ of Hindu sculpture, to its deficiency in muscular 
and skeletal tension. It would, of course, be possible to 
retort that this criticism arises from an excessive pre- 
occupation with Greek zsthetic conceptions which seem 
to reduce plastic strength to a more or less purely athletic 
formula. But controversy would be profitless. It is 
enough to say that, if there is a lesson to be drawn from 
Hindu sculpture, it is that feeling of plastic tension can 
be conveyed without necessarily resorting to that display 
of zsthetic Sandowism for which the Greeks set a highly 
contagious fashion. 

For Pope art was “nature to advantage dressed ”’. 
Brahmanical artists thought differently. Their works have 
something of the heedless exuberance and largess of 
nature, and of tropical nature at that. They could find 
room in their compositions even for the seemingly 
superfluous. Yet they were not devoid of feeling for 
thythm. Behind the bewildering profusion of forms 
which they created there is always a sense of order, not 
a mechanical and histrionic, but a broad symphonic 
order such as might pervade the universe. We see it in 
the Descent of the Ganges at Mavalipuram. The work 
may be described as a kind of “documentary” of 
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riverine life—but a documentary to which, let it be 
added, the mythic imagination has given a strange and 
irresistible urgency. The multitude of figures which are 
carved out of solid rock, with apparent disregard of all 
rational arrangement, on closer examination seem at 
once to radiate from and converge towards a central 
axis in a verticle plane indicated by the aquatic forms 
representing the river in its restless descent.. Again the 
same rhythm is articulated in a different context in the 
serried reliefs of the structural temples of South India. 
Here an interminable procession of figures appears to 
revolve round invisible foci, ascending spiral-wise, in a 
circumambulatory movement vaguely reminiscent of 
planetary motion. 

The rhythms of Brahmanical art are cosmic in their 
implication. In their actual manifestation, however, they 
assume the more familiar shapes of incarnate reality. 
If for Baumgarten zsthetics was “ the science of sensuous 
knowledge”’, for some Hindu artists it became in the 
end something even more explicit—the science, one 
might say, of sensual knowledge. What was articulated 
in Buddhist art as a nostalgic undertone appears in Saivite 
and Vaishnavite sculpture as an overtone. In the reliefs 
on the Black Pagoda of Konarak the sensual factor is 
developed to its logical culmination, to a point almost 
where it completely obscures the esthetic issue. It is no 
longer a question of that “ provocative déhanchement”’ 
from which Roger Fry recoils with a puritanical 
shudder : here we are confronted with erotic ecstasy in 
all its plastic possibilities. 

It is significant, perhaps, that the phase which 
succeeded the great age of medieval Brahmanical 
sculpture marks a reaction from the supercharged 
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sensuality of the earlier art. It is represented in the main 
by two traditions of miniature painting which flourished 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth century—the 
Indo-Persian and the Rajput. The former was centred 
round the court at Delhi, though it had a number of 
provincial branches. The Rajput school, which emanated 
from Rajputana and the highlands of the Punjab, was a 
folk art in inspiration. The Indo-Persian, or the Mogul, 
miniature painting displays considerable mastery of 
design and draughtsmanship, calligraphic finesse and 
delicacy of line. It is remarkable also for its technical 
experiments, its attempts to realize aerial perspective, 
and its painstaking portraiture of powerful potentates 
as well as botanical and zoological specimens. Neverthe- 
less, its interest remains, as an illuminated record of the 
Mogul pomp and pageantry, illustrative rather than 
pictorial. 

Rajput painting, on the other hand, possesses greater 
intrinsic interest. It is not, of course, a major art. It 
lacks boldness of conception and execution, the power to 
invoke large and complicated rhythms. And yet it 
cannot be dismissed as a minor art. The spirit of 
passionate lyricism permeating it redeems it from the 
competent mediocrity of genre painting. A strange, 
ethereal subjectivity of mood informs its content. There 
are scenes of blissful domesticity; episodes from the 
legend of the Playboy of the Celestial World, Krishna ; 
symbolic representations of the different modes of 
Indian music. The same ideal subjectivity extends to the 
actual pictorial treatment. We are given a brilliant 
kaleidoscope of chromatic modulations ; tones that are 
sharply and clearly articulated; and even the more 
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pheric brightness is further emphasized by the exquisite 
simplicity of outline, the beauty of unbroken linear flow. 
In this ideality of form and content is reflected the 
zsthetic counterpart of the “idyllic relations’ of the 
feudal society. Occasionally, the ideality is transmuted 
into something more significant. In pictures like the 
Cow Dust or the Dance of Siva we capture echoes of the 
great tradition of mural painting which produced Ajanta 
and Bagh. For the most part, however, they remain 
extremely dim and attenuated echoes. The visible world 
is seen as though through the wrong end of a telescope— 
at once very clear and insubstantial. The perspective 
has the elusive aspect of some enchanting day-dream. 

The day-dream prolongs itself into an esthetic void. 
In Europe the public patronage of arts by secular and 
religious arms of the feudal order gave way with the 
growth of mercantile capital to the patronage of private 
individuals. And private patronage produced the 
private artist. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in India, too, there were indications of a some- 
what similar transition from a public to a private, or 
rather individualistic art. But the conditions created by 
the British conquest were to arrest the growth not only 
of the visual arts, but the whole tradition of Indian 
culture. True, the archzological researches of the 
nineteenth century stimulated a certain amount of senti- 
mental enthusiasm for India’s past culture among some 
sections of the newly rising middle class, and revivalistic 
movements began, notably in Bengal. These movements, 
however, seem to mark the culminating stage of a decline 
rather than the beginning of a rebirth. 

The development of Indian art during the past fifty 
years has been characterized by persistent amateur 
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activity. Considerable work has been produced by the 
Tagore brothers, Nandlal Bose, Chughtai, and others. 
But it is remarkable for its virtuosity and copiousness of 
pastiche rather than visual interpretation of any genuine 
and compulsive experience. In a sense professional 
vulgarians like Ravi Varma are negatively more signifi- 
cant than the more fastidious amateurs. His syrupy 
pictures of the Land of Bliss, which have acquired 
incredible currency throughout India and may be seen 
in palaces as well as at the coffee-stalls, represent a note- 
worthy phenomenon of philistine perversity. In their 
impudent juxtaposition of Vedic flora and fauna with 
pseudo-classical garden-suburb mise en scéne, of anemic 
pre-Raphaelite spirituality with robust Saivite phallicism, 
vulgarity reaches that level of Surrealistic enormity 
where it becomes almost interesting. Interesting, not 
zsthetically, but as an almost pathological symptom of a 
great culture in the ultimate phase of disintegration. 

So the perspective closes. The images and the forms 
dissolve. And not images and forms alone, but dreams 
of cultural renaissance as well. For these dreams must 
at every point encounter the stultifying contradiction of 
political and social conditions—a contradiction which 
cannot possibly be resolved in purely esthetic terms. 
We may appear to be taking an unduly pessimistic view. 
But that is not the point of this argument. The point is 
that the immense artistic potentialities of the con- 
temporary scene and experience are there, waiting to be 
discovered. How and when will they be discovered ? 
Discussion of this question, however, is bound to lead us 
not only into the hazardous province of prophecy, but 
sedition. 


THE WORLD OF KATE ROBERTS 
By WALTER DOWDING 


THERE IS A majority of English people who look upon 
modern Welsh and its literature as interesting survivals. 
Their total ignorance of the Welsh language may excuse 
this view ; but what shall excuse the ignorance? After 
all, Welsh is the second oldest language of Britain— 
Gaelic, of course, comes first—and the Welsh literary 
tradition is therefore almost the oldest in the island. 
Certainly it is the longest. And modern Welsh and 
modern Welsh literature are more than survivals. They 
are real, dynamic forces, powerfully influencing the 
thought and behaviour of about three million people 
in Britain, not counting large, scattered, but compact 
groups abroad—chiefly in the Americas. 

The Act of Union between England and Wales gave 
the coup de grace to the golden age of Welsh Literature 
and in the next two hundred years both the language 
and literature decayed until the former had become the 
mere patois of an illiterate peasantry, and the latter 
was hardly practised at all. The eighteenth century, 
however, brought new forces into the social and 
religious life of Wales. These forces still operate, though 
in ways other than at first. The industrial revolution 
has expended itself and left behind a decayed country- 
side and wasted, ruined towns. The many religious 
revivals, however, produced the moral fervour which 
still lurks behind our various political -isms. 

But a new force now dominates Wales in every 
department of its life. It can only be described by a 
word which, because current journalism has debased it 
and perverted its meaning, has become one of the most 
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detested words in the English language—nationalism. 
It came earlier to Wales, perhaps, than to any other 
country in Europe, during the fifteenth-century rebellion 
of Glyn Dwr. With him it seemed to die. But the 
teawakened nationalisms of Europe and of Ireland, in 
the late nineteenth century, were not without their 
effect on Wales. A new vitality became evident and, 
most importantly, in the sphere of language and 
literature. So, almost from the inception of compulsory 
English education in Wales in 1870, a ding-dong battle 
has been going on between English culture, powerfully 
backed by the State and industrialism, and the renascent 
Welsh culture, with its roots tenaciously in the very 
hearts of Welshmen themselves. The chief expression 
of this culture, in literature, has always been through 
the medium of poetry. There have probably been, in 
every period, more poets—major and minor—in Wales 
to the square mile than in any other European country. 
And it is this which makes the emergence of Kate Roberts 
as a great writer of fiction so supremely interesting. 
One is not surprised to find great poets in modern 
Wales. They have their direct ancestors in the older 
literature. But from the Mabinogion to Kate Roberts 
there have been no serious prose writers who were not 
translators, critics, theologians, historians, essayists. 
Yet, in a literature so devoid of a tradition in fiction, 
Kate Roberts, in the space of but a few years, became 
a major figure. 

She began as a playwright, but quickly gave up the 
drama for short-story writing. Her first published 
collection of stories (O Gors y Bryniau, 1926) contained 
only nine stories. Yet, already, she was being acclaimed 
by serious critics, with European standards, as “ the 
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greatest writer of imaginative prose in Welsh Literature ”. 
In 1927 she published another eight stories, under the 
title Rhigolau Bywyd. 1936 saw her first novel, Traed 
Mewn Cyffion, and in 1937 there appeared another 
volume containing nine stories, entitled Ffair Gaeaf. 
As well, she has published two books for children, but 
with these I do not propose to deal. During these eleven 
years she has, of course, developed and matured, both 
in style and content, but even the poorest story in 
O Gors y Bryniau is unmistakably Kate Roberts. In 
1926 she had not so clear an attitude to life and society 
as ten years later, but already a rather malicious realism 
distinguishes most of the stories. In none of her books 
does she make any attempt to endear her characters 
to the reader. They are set out clearly, sharply, some- 
times rather cruelly, as she herself has observed them 
living their obscure, but not insignificant lives in the 
complexity that is modern Wales. Her style is marked 
by closely packed, economic sentences which incom- 
parably communicate atmosphere and “ realism’’. She 
has a gift for vivid, exact description which is only 
paralleled in the classic poetry of the golden age of 
Welsh literature. Her ability to convey character and 
personality, briefly, yet with a clarity beyond the every- 
day, is another distinguishing feature of her work. 
But having said this, one must confess a certain dis- 
satisfaction too. Her characters live, as Kate Roberts 
has seen them, but one doubts if that is all there is to 
be said about them. The realism is too hard, too lacking 
in insight into some aspects of Welsh life, which are as 
real to-day as they have been in all the two thousand 
years of Welsh history. Notably, the stories are almost 
completely sexless and devoid of any religious experience. 
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Given a people so warmly emotional and so hyper- 
sensitive as are the Welsh, this lack in her work means 
a failure to give a completely real picture of Welsh 
society and twice, at least, Kate Roberts has been forced 
away from her normal realism into a world of fantasy, 
in order to give some expression to the deeper, spiritual 
emotions. In Zhe Philosopher (O Gors y Bryniau) 
and Wind (Rhigolau Bywyd) one escapes, delightfully, 
for a time, from the rather flat, cinematographic world 
of the short stories as a whole, into something more 
elemental, more keenly felt. And it is notable that in 
both these stories youth plays an important part. 

There are really “two worlds of Kate Roberts” ; 
the world of the short stories and the world of her 
one novel. And they are as distinct from one another 
as the Welsh National Liberal Federation is from the 
Welsh Nationalist Party. 

The world of the stories is largely a world of old 
or middle-aged people. People “with their hands 
crossed ’’—a favourite phrase. It is the world in which 
nonconformity and liberalism have staled and become 
mere forms. Where penury crushes the spirit and where 
no fresh hope appears. It is a credible, if depressing, 
world, but not, one must confess again, a perfectly 
true one. After all, one has met (even in Kate Roberts’s 
own home territory !) old people who were young in 
spirit, whom time did not weary, nor the years condemn ! 
But it zs a real world, nevertheless, because the nineteenth 
century forces in politics and religion have largely failed 
and died in Wales, and for those to whom those forces 
meant everything, who were too old in spirit to learn 
afresh, their passing was the end of an epoch, of a world. 
It is this sense of death and decay which Kate Roberts 
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in the stories so magnificently conveys, in prose that 
speaks, even though it be about dead and dying things. 
One cannot read these stories without knowing some- 
thing of what life in Wales meant for the middle-aged 
and ageing in the years “ between the wars’. The men 
and women of the stories will provide no inspiration 
for living for future generations of Welsh youth, but 
they will, perhaps, evoke sympathy and understanding 
of a period which was difficult and hard. Before leaving 
the stories, having noted the charm of the two escapes 
from realism, I would like to mention Ffair Gaeaf, 
the title story of the last volume. In this Kate Roberts 
experiments with a new form and the result is highly 
satisfactory. She takes a group of people of all ages, 
accidentally come together in a railway carriage on 
their way to the winter fair. In this story her amazing 
flair for description and notation of character is at its 
height. In the limits of a couple of pages one knows 
all about these people—not only as they are in the 
railway carriage on this particular morning, but as they 
are always, at home, at their various jobs in everyday 
life. And then we have a series of exquisite miniatures 
in which we see them through the day of the fair until 
the moment they are reunited again on the station 
platform. And one knows again, not only what has 
happened to them during the day, but how they will 
view the day to-morrow. It is abrilliant piece of reportage 
which out-chekovs Chekov. 

With her novel, Feez in Chains, Kate Roberts enters 
a new world, more alive, deeper, more aware of the 
modern world outside Wales, more influenced by it. 
Despite the gloom of the title, the novel is not so shot 
through by the rather morbid realism, so evident in 
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the stories, though it is more real than they are. Life 
for Jane Gruffydd and her family is no easier than for 
the characters of Kate Roberts’s other world. But 
Jane Gruffydd we meet first as a young woman and 
her husband, Ifan, as a young man. They have con- 
temporaries, and children who grow up with all the 
passion that youth puts into the process. Some of the 
minor characters—Ifan’s older brothers and sisters, 
though not Geini—might have stepped out of that 
other world. But there is a lively, wicked, intervening 
old woman—Ifan’s mother—and Jane’s parents, although 
we only meet them as it were “ off-stage’’, are more 
surely grounded in life than the ageing folk of the 
previous volumes. Traed Mewn Cyffion, despite its 
short length, covers the period 1880 to the end of the 
first European war. It is undramatic and quietly told. 
But one feels Kate Roberts to have been more than a 
chronicler this time. This is a world she has lived in. 
Her people are as richly, subtly conveyed—more so. 
But there is sympathy behind the relation of their 
struggle. Even the most minor character is alive with 
a reality rare in an English novel. And the importance 
of the book is that its characters face life. No one in 
Traed Mewn Cyffion sits “ with hands crossed”. At 
the end of the story we find Owen, Jane’s brilliant 
scholar son, facing life in these terms: “ His eyes had 
been opened to the possibility of doing something, 
instead of suffering like mutes. It was high time for 
someone to face up to all the injustice. To do something.” 
And at the end of a day walking abroad, a day of mental 
and moral anguish, when he has returned home and 
we see him stir up the fire, sit down in his armchair 
before it and light his pipe, we know he is going on 
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thinking of his people. Of their unending strife with 
poverty, with the barren land and an oppressive unjust 
world. And we feel that the end of Owen’s thinking 
will be action. And so he typifies Wales as it is, in process 
of regeneration. And the Wales he exemplifies is almost 
as remote from the stories of Kate Roberts as it is from 
the bizarre novels and stories of the Anglo-Welsh. At 
last, with this novel, we feel a consistency between 
Kate Roberts’s literary work and her social and political 
outlook. She is integrated and complete and because 
of this, and because the novel is good, vigorous and 
moving, one hopes that she will go on to write more 
novels. Her technique as a novelist is not so perfect as 
in her short stories. There are flat, dry pages, which 
suggest the social essay rather than a novel and the 
matter of these pages would have been better expressed 
in action. But, even so, one feels Kate Roberts to be 
no less great as a novelist than as a short story writer, 
because the added qualities she shows in her novel, 
not yet fully developed, perhaps, more than make up 
for the small details of technique. 

It is difficult to attempt a comparison between her 
work and that of English writers. Her scene is normally 
“rural-cum-quarry”’. The only truly rural English 
novelist is Hardy. There are slight points of com- 
parison between his sense of fate and his gloom and 
the atmosphere and philosophy of the short stories. 
But Hardy was dismissed many years ago by George 
Moore as a “ second class writer ’’, a verdict endorsed 
by many later critics. And there is nothing second 
class about Kate Roberts! And the gloom of the 
stories is not imposed from without, it is implicit in 
the tragedy of Wales before the new life of this present 
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day had begun. Kate Roberts, again, is as allusively 
ironical as Jane Austen and her prose is as precisely 
eloquent. But the society she describes, though as 
stylized as that of eighteenth-century England, is so 
utterly different in foundation and complexity that any 
comparison between her and the great Jane is impossible. 
Virginia Woolf’s staccato rhythm is somewhere near 
the prose of the short stories, but she is a more subjective 
writer. So the attempt to liken her to any English 
writer fails, as it must fail with one so essentially Welsh 
as Kate Roberts. One can only say that allowing for 
all her faults, the rather barren realism of the short 
stories, her occasional surprising lapses into the senti- 
mental, the way in which, sometimes, she makes a 
character speak or think out of character (Margiad 
in Plant, Dafydd Parri in Y Condemnedig), despite 
faults of technique in her novel, the claim that she is 
the greatest writer of imaginative prose in Welsh 
literature falls short, if it is confined to the modern 
period. For she is a lonely figure in Welsh fiction. 
Saunders Lewis, T. Gwyn Jones, W. J. Gruffydd are 
her only rivals, and their output in fiction is so small 
as to make comparison unfair. She may, however, 
confidently await her establishment in the galaxy of 
great European novelists. 


POETRY 


HEROES 


WHERE ARE THE heroes promised in the books, 
Coming with dignity, riding the crowds, 
Shaking the air with plumed, commanding looks ? 


They are not here. Only the clowns are proud, 
Beneath the gargoyled characters they wear, 
To sing their solo emptiness aloud. 


And as the sun draws sunflowers to stare 
With large bald eyes into the face of flame, 
So turn our multitudes who share 


The same compelling sky, the same sweet loam ; 
We are those answerable to suns that spin 
Hypnotic answers in the path of fame ; 


Beguiled and gently cheated, we begin 
Day after day, the false admiring stare, 
Drained to the root, turned watery within. 


Time’s pictured heroes are not anywhere ; 
Nor may a scrapbook claim their autographs ; 
All those who move with heroism here 


Recount our difficult and common life ; 
The simple are imperial to-day ; 


A schoolyard tumbling child has had enough 


Of learning tales of giants and their ways ; 
Since mortal families of the innocent 
Deserve his imitation and his praise. 


JOHN MALCOLM BRINNIN 


POETRY I 37 


CHELSEA CRYPT 


(Lines on first learning how little was lefi for burial after 
fire-bomb and water-bucket.) 


CRASHES MADE THESE ashes, 
turned 

from structured bodies 

to bones, burned. 


Not a limb now. Scarce 
a shred 

identifiable 

as dead.— 


Put the fire out. 

Pour 
the can. Drown men’s 
charred rebuke to Man. 


Pounded; battered; cowed 
in crypt, 
flailed by fire and 


water-whipped, 


these, dismembered by the 
‘main’s 

direct hit, go down 

the drains— 


hiding, hurt; now safe, 
not sound ; 

home again by 

under-ground— 
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Seat for Sadie! Room for 
Fred !— 
but which of these 


Liquidated, lives that 

burned. 
Now to Thames their tide 
has turned’. . =. 


Down the gutters dowse 
their veins. 

In my head remain 

their brains. 


Flow on, fleshless. Ghosts, 
Vetured err 
While dust we are, 
Yours,—I make steel. 
ROBERT HERRING 


FIRED BY A STRANGE TONGUE 


FIRED IN A cold time, 

Sacked and stunned by a woman, 

The crowded and confused cities of the brain laid waste 
By the shadowed imperial forces, 

Under the emotion 

Of a black mass of beauty love leaves a bitter taste. 


Having seen in her clear eyes 

The ironical question of winter, 

Our speech growing visible in the frozen silence, 

To the fierce music of hunger 

I caress her hair, 

Making love out of the clear phrases of man’s violence. 
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Burning in a small room 

Where wood kindles 

Wood in ecstasy intense as the poem she intones, 
The fact of life is no longer 

The Shakespearian candle, 

But flares falling in wartime over immense ruins. 


Behind the locked door, 

Striking our fateful match 

On the heel of poverty that is not ours by choice 
We know that the dead are yet, 

Like petrol-vapour lit, 

Our ghostly masters marking time in a green kiss. 


Fired by a strange tongue, 

In love with the purely human 

Aspects of desire, we advance to the lips of volcanoes 

Speaking with smoking voices 

Of a great sensation, 

Fiercely swilling beauty from our giant unheavenly joys. 
PETER HELLINGS 


THAMES FOREST 


YEARS ARE DIVINE rings: moments are immortal. 
The months are saplings, centuries are oakenshaws. 
Lightfoot the soul goes. Impressive is the shadow 
Cast by those time-groves. 


Darkness of the sycamore flies across the river. 
From a pattern of foliage see the spirit struggling 
Through meshes like memories, woven of their terror, 


Wondering, emerging. 
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Thought, like a thread, still glitters on his fingers. 
Still from the dark earth, mythical and gleaming, 
Draws he the life-skein, flying ever forward, 
Wound by a dead hand. 


Light on the wet ground, lighter on the leafmould 
Dances that energy, rising to the sunbeam. 
Black flies the shadow, asking of the dead leaf 


Garment for burial. 


Stilled on the charmed world, upward the life looks, 
Stunned by that oracle speaking from the tree’s root: 
“One that is strange-born, one that dies to-morrow 
Dances to-day here.” 


Dumb roots are whispering ; light breaks in darkness ; 
Frail fibres grasp there, clinging to the close clod. 
Under the warm green vellum of the meadow 
Trance-wise the seeds break. 


Light is a great pool. Look, the clouds are flying. 
Of all forms living, man alone deliberate 

Scrawls on a leaf the impression of his going. 
These leaves are numbered. 


Fate unforeseen, deformer of the branches, 

Will grapple the great tree, lay it in the low field. 
Out of such torment, fingers draw the Spring’s 
Evocative ritual. | 


Easily time, and quickly, can forsake him, 
Leave, in a moment, intricate the shuttles 
Idle, the still thread, while the mighty loom works 


Suns ever turning. 
VERNON WATKINS 


THE MAN WHO DROVE STRINDBERG 
MAD 


By OSBERT SITWELL 


SITTING IN THIS large old house, in this freezing winter, 
in this winter of the world, with icicles clustering their 
stalactites round every old lead pipe, transforming the 
implements of utility into shapes of glittering fantasy, 
much as the mind of the poet changes all which he sees, 
or the magic of time touches the forest in which lies 
buried the palace of the Sleeping Beauty, transforming 
every dull material object into something brilliant and 
crystal-clear, I thought of lands ‘across the grey and 
swirling waters where every year these processes take 
place. I thought of the north—but my mind recoiled 
from the horrors of Finland and Russia. Sweden, 
whatever the immediate future may hold in store for 
it, is still (as I write) itself, and so I thought of the snowy 
slopes and bare trees of Upsala, so like a Hoxton print 
in their clear blue and white tinsel precision, and of the 
life, on skate and sleigh and ski, so suited to its conditions, 
which prevailed there. . . . Here the snow drifted in long, 
upward curves towards the tall eighteenth-century 
windows, and we watched for the thaw: but all the 
pipes were solid, and even the telephone wires had in 
some fashion given way to the spite of winter.... And 
now, as I thought of Sweden and Upsala, of Upsala 
always more than of Stockholm, all the electric bells 
in the house began to ring without stopping—the frost 
and snow working on them in some manner unknown 
to me, I suppose: but I do not understand the ways 
of machines or of currents, can form no conception 
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of the tricks by which inanimate objects pursue their 
careers. 


* a * 


For an hour or more the bells continued, and, thinking 
of Sweden, my mind reverted to Strindberg, the greatest 
artist Sweden ever produced, and I wondered how he 
would have treated this incident, from what cocoon of 
fiery and unbalanced poetry the episode would have 
emerged? Because, as you, Gentle Reader, will 
remember, he was ever assailed by the spite of inanimate 
objects, trying to plague him, trying to drive him mad. 
In many books, but especially in The Inferno, he tells 
us of their dull but deadly machinations, the sponge 
that threw itself into his bath from the wrong and 
ominous corner, the picture-frame that fell as he passed, 
and above all the bells, the bell. The front-door bell, 
especially, was rung at intervals, day by day, and only 
stopped when he went to answer it and found no human 
being waiting there... above all, the bells; and as 
I thought of him, pursued by these innumerable inanimate 
materializations of fate, suddenly I recalled an incident 
which I had forgotten, and longed to record it. Not 
only did it in itself appeal to my way of thinking, but, 
in addition, it carried me to a distant equatorial land 
where the heat broods all the year over mirror-like 
lagoons and where, at dusk and dawn, the thousand 
little winged inhabitants of the jungle open and close 
their day with such a shriek of pride and possession 
as can only be imagined by those who have heard it; 
so loud and victorious a pzan that listening to it 
throbbing through the ground, through ear and throat 
and limb, one was obliged to doubt its very existence, 
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it was too loud and insistent to de, just as the heat was 
too hot to be genuine. 
x * x 

I suppose it was because I have so great a reverence 
for Strindberg and understand so well how his mind 
worked, and why in its particular directions, and because 
I think, although I usually do not care to admit it, that 
his theory of life contains more truth than would seem 
possible to the dull disciples of everyday (indeed this 
war is the culmination of his theories, the fulfilment of 
them upon the world, instead of upon the individual), 
that this incident occurred to me. But however that 
may be, when I was seventeen or eighteen and attached 
to a cavalry regiment, I discovered two stars for myself, 
the dire radiance of Strindberg—a light, indeed, from 
another planet—and the middle-class comforting 
doctrines of that lesser luminary, Samuel Butler. With 
Strindberg I, too, watched the conspiracies of little 
objects, the way they precipitate the imaginative into 
disaster, and it seemed to me then—as it seems to me 
still—that in his work was a beauty that, also, lay beyond 
the world of reason. His heroines could live for years 
in cupboards, then half way through the play turn into 
parrots, and yet they lived in their own burning world 
of unreason, quite as surely as you or I in ours.... In 
any case I have a special and personal feeling for this 
sad and tortured author; even though I suppose—I do 
not know—that I have little in common with him, for 
fun comes easily to me and I was—I hope the reader 
will excuse my boasting—born with wit in the tips of 
my fingers as much as on the tip of my tongue. I have 
a natural vitality, born of centuries of riding and not- 
thinking (as opposed to not being able to think); a 
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vitality which it has taken two world wars to destroy. .. . 

But all the same, in spite of my own innate attitude 

towards life, I reverence Strindberg as a great writer 

with, for me, a personal illumination. 
* * * 

The rains were coming in San Salvador: the boot- 
blacks kneeled listlessly at their work and the dark- 
skinned singers were silent. All day long, grey clouds 
drifted over the top of the palm trees and a hot wind 
ruffled and scurried their plumes. An emanation of 
former massacres seemed to invest the city, the fires of 
the Inquisition seemed still to smoulder just below the 
ground, and the rain of bullets that, only a few months 
before, had been responsible for the deaths of ten 
thousand Communists, shot @ /a Russe in droves of 
fifty by machine guns, seemed hardly to have spent 
themselves in the air. At the windows, relentless parrots 
clacked their iron tongues like castanets and gave way 
to bouts of Delphic prophecy in Spanish. Old gentlemen 
were eating enormous ices in the windows of the Clubs 
and marimbas sounded their haunting, icy music down 
the lost alleys of the city. ... The world was waiting— 
they, for the rains, and I, for a boat—and so I, too, sat 
in the Club, reading the newly arrived European papers 
and hearing in them the six-weeks’-old rumble of 
impending tragedy. ... Every day, as it came, seemed 
to contain a number of siestas, but of such a kind as 
to be free of peace, invaded by poisonous thoughts ; 
every night brought the glamour of southern nights, 
their sounds and scents and relaxations; and to these 
last I added my private gambler’s joy. 

At ten-thirty every night I would sit, in that 
tremendous heat, in a large over-illuminated room, 
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helping, for once, the dull spite of inanimate objects 
or being its victim. I love even the sound of the roulette 
wheel and often it has seemed to me that some special 
link connects its spirit temporarily with those of some 
of its devotees. For hours at a stretch, without a hint 
of boredom, I could play this game in which only good 
—or usually bad—fortune exists, where there is no 
such thing as skill or intellect: only swift action and 
luck, and an ability to be for an instant in league with 
the spirit of the inanimate, the blind, the thing without 
thought—yet as you watch its revolutions, it seems 
very surely to possess an individuality, to have its own 
inexplicable preferences. 

Sometimes I can win—though even then the quickness 
and alertness which, in order to gain, must accompany 
good fortune, soon desert me, rapidly worn down, like 
every other gambler, by worry, excitement, fatigue and 
heat: generally, like all gamblers, I lost. Even then, 
in this climate, I would find it impossible to go to bed. 
The heat was too great, the excitement too recent... . 
I would stand for a time on the balcony, watching how 
even the fireflies in their curves were trying to outline 
the numbers that lie between zero and _ thirty-six, 
watching their scintillating implications, trying to 
gather their meaning. Then, for a moment, forgetting 
that I had lost all my money, I would return to the 
table; only to find myself obliged to assume a passive 
role. Fortunately I had exhausted every shilling that 
was on me and so I would sit in a sullen sweat and 
observe the intricate design in numbers woven by the 
wheel spinning. 

Every night the man of whom I am going to tell 
you came in very late and by himself, with a pile of 
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chips, and played with an enviable—and yet in a sense, 
it seemed to me, unenviable—good fortune. At first 
I thought he was English. He was still young looking, 
and rather handsome. He was certainly well dressed 
and dressed with a touch of vanity, but his appearance 
exhibited a touch of over-sleekness, while his eyes, hard 
and yet pleading, seemed to belong to some other body 
than his own. Their blue and rather cruel, if cringing, 
inconsistency did not seem to match the physique of 
the athlete, the rhythmic body, the fair hair and fair 
skin. For the eyes were cold, very cold for all their 
strange and inconjecturable pleading. He played with 
courage, conviction and an almost diabolic luck. I had 
never seen a man who, at certain times, seemed more 
sure of what was coming. His long, well-shaped fingers 
—one with a sapphire and platinum ring on it—knew 
exactly where to place his stakes: never, for a moment, 
did he show indecision, although his system was founded, 
so far as I could see, on nothing but a belief in his own 
good fortune. There was about him, as he played, 
something immensely attractive and repellent, an air of 
mystery. He never spoke: but I could see now that 
he was not English: nor German, I was sure, he was 
too like an Englishman for that, so he must belong to 
Denmark or Sweden or Norway. ... Yet he seemed at 
home here. He suited, for all his northerliness, the 
tropics, as a snake suits the burning ground over which 
it darts. He seemed very much at home, too, without 
speaking ; and to be on good terms with the world, 
with people, and with things; above all with shings— 
hence his diabolic fortune at roulette... . But there was 
nothing mysterious about him. I made inquiries, and 
was told that he was a prosperous Swedish merchant. 
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He possessed an interest in the railways here, and he 
also exported coffee and spices to Sweden... . It was 
true that he won great sums. He would not bring his 
wife to the Casino, for people distracted him: and 
thus, too, he always entered late, when the majority of 
gamblers had met their destiny, and his icy judgment 
came fresh to a community of soiled and broken players 
and of tired, despising croupiers. In this disruptive 
world he could hold his own. If he lost, he left: if he 
began to win, he seized with a cold imaginative power 
upon his good fortune, and left as soon as it began to 
desert him. . .. But in the phrase of the gamblers there, 
“ the table liked him.”” He was its favourite. The dull, 
inanimate creation beamed upon him as upon one of its 
own. 

Then I met him at luncheon in a pavilion under a 
tree. The vultures alighted ponderously on their 
observation posts and watched us with the heavy, 
hooded eyes of armament kings. Occasionally they 
staggered, as though from sleep, and turned reflective 
profiles to the sky. In the darkness of the scrub beyond, 
many other birds yelled out. The clouds, day by day, 
hour by hour, were drifting down. There were only 
present my host and hostess—American friends— _ 
myself, and the gambler and his wife. After luncheon 
our hostess, together with that other plain and resonant- 
voiced woman, left the table and I sat next to him and we 
talked. He spoke excellent English, but with a typical 
northern inflexion. I told him with how great an interest 
I watched his play, and we discussed many things and 
places ; drifting towards Sweden and then to Strindberg. 
He did not seem to be proud of the greatest poet his 
country had produced, though he had lived for a long 
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while in the same small town in which Strindberg had 
lived while he was writing, among other books, Lhe 
Inferno. 1 told him how deeply I admired the great 
writer, but he did not seem interested in such a subject, 
and wanted to talk of other things or, perhaps, not to 
talk at all. And then presently, as I insisted, as I continued 
to dwell on Strindberg (for I felt he must know something 
of him), I noticed for the first time a light, other than 
that cold light I had observed in the Casino, illumine 
his eyes; they flickered with the memory, you would 
have said, of some past joy, became alive, animated in 
a pleasurable way. Presently he said in his soft, low 
voice: ‘‘As a boy I used to make fun of him.... 
Often I would run into his garden, ring the front-door 
bell, and then hide until he had opened the door, and had 
gone away again, finding no one there. ... And then, 
ever sO many times, I would creep out, dart up the 
stairs and ring again.... And how puzzled he would 
look !... One never has fun like that nowadays; too 
sophisticated, I suppose.”” But I was silent, overcome 
by horror at this being in league with the inanimate in 
its dull, cold vendetta against a man of genius.... 
“ Childish pleasures are the greatest of all,’’ he continued 
in his mechanical, meaningless, sing-song voice. 


ABEL AND ENOCH 
By LESLIE HALWARD 


MIDDLEMORE’S GROCERY SHOP stood in the High Street 
of a south-west country town. It was kept by two 
brothers, Abel, who was seventy-three, and Enoch, who 
was a couple of years younger and whom Abel jokingly 
referred to as ‘‘ my junior partner”. Abel was continually 
making the customers laugh at the jokes he cracked 
about Enoch. He would call him “‘ boy’, would accuse 
him of stealing chocolate biscuits, would shake his head 
sadly and tell the women he feared his brother would 
never be cured of his childhood habits. 

“As true as I stand here,’ he would assure them, 
brandishing a ham knife, “as true as I stand here, he 
still wets the bed at times. And you just oughta see him 
with his food !_ Hopeless !” 

And the women would laugh and say ; “ Go on with 
you!” and Enoch would smile without parting his 
lips and jerk his head in Abel’s direction and wink and 
go on with what he was doing, saying nothing at all. 

The brothers were very different. Abel was big and 
fat and bald, had a smooth red shining face and was 
very jolly looking. He was never quiet. Throughout 
the day, all the time he was in the shop, he talked and 
joked and laughed, sometimes until he coughed. A grave- 
yard cough he had, he used to say. “ Still, it ain’t the 
cough that carries you off, it’s the coffin they carry you 
off in.”” He made up little rhymes. “ Morning, Mrs. 
Brown, I see you’re in town.” “Evening, Mrs. Price, 
have you come for some rice?” If he were asked : 
“Is it going to keep fine?” he would answer: “I'll 
tell you to-morrow.” He had a fund of stories just saucy 
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enough to make the women squeal and tell each other 
that even at his age he wasn’t to be trusted too far. 
He knew pretty well all there was to know about his 
trade, was a shrewd buyer and could dispose of a stock 
line without giving the impression that it was being 
pushed. He was a good shopkeeper and he looked and 
behaved like one. 

Enoch, as Abel used to tell him quite truthfully, 
was no shopkeeper at all and if he were left alone in 
the place he would go bankrupt within a month. In 
appearance he was his brother’s exact opposite ; small 
and thin and pale, his dry face heavily lined and his big 
grey moustache lustreless and drooping. Nobody could 
remember hearing him laugh aloud and while attending 
to customers he hardly spoke. A slight upward jerk of 
his head, an almost imperceptible lifting of his shaggy 
eyebrows, that was his way of asking a customer what 
she required. He never chatted. “‘ Three and tuppence,” 
he would say quietly as he handed goods over the 
counter. “Thank you. Good day.” Then his mute 
inquiry would be directed at the person whose turn it 
was to be served next. 

Middlemore’s grocery shop had been Middlemore’s 
grocery shop for nearly ninety years, for Abel’s and 
Enoch’s father, old Jonathan Middlemore, had opened 
it, the year before he got married, in 1849. The brothers 
were born on the business premises and had remained 
there ever since. Nowadays they lived entirely alone, 
employing a woman named Mrs. Knockford who lived 
near by and came in daily to make their bed—they slept 
together—cook a dinner and tidy up for them. Both 
behaved towards Mrs. Knockford as they behaved 
towards the women they faced regularly over the counter. 
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Abel jollied her and now and again gave her a playful 
slap on the behind. Enoch most of the time gave the 
impression that he was unaware of the woman’s presence 
in the house. Mrs. Knockford, who had four little 
children and whose husband had done no work for 
a number of years, was given half a crown a day for 
her services, except on Fridays, when she gave the house 
a thorough “doing” from top to bottom and her pay 
was doubled. 

At least, that was the impression Abel was under. 
But he didn’t know everything that went on. He didn’t 
know that every day Enoch took a shilling—two shillings 
on Fridays—from the till and slipped it into Mrs. 
Knockford’s hand while his brother was out of the 
way for a few moments. He wouldn’t have believed it 
if somebody had told him what was going on. It wasn’t 
only that he trusted Enoch; he just didn’t believe his 
brother had enough about him to do anything that 
wasn’t strictly level and above board. In the shop he 
was repeatedly telling him to put another halfpenny 
or penny on foodstuffs and commodities that had to be 
weighed. 

“Good God A’mighty, I wonder you don’t break 
the scales, the way you let °em bump! How'd you 
think we shoulda got on if I’da been like you?” he 
would ask. ‘‘ We shoulda been in the workuss by this 
time, my lad. You got no head for business, that’s 
what’s the matter with you. And while I think about 
it, them tins 0” sardines we had off Bowers are eight-an’- 
alf. I see you let one go for eightpence this afternoon. 
We might as well give the bloody things away as let 
folks ’ave ’em for that !” 

And Enoch would nod and say he’d made a mistake, 
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he’d forgotten, he wouldn’t let it happen again, and 
listen quietly, apparently amused, to his brother’s 
continued good-humoured abuse. Oh, yes, the abuse 
was good-humoured enough, for Abel had a genuine 
affection for his younger brother. 

“‘T’m a father and mother to ’im, I am, so ’elp me 
Bob,” he would tell the customers. “I’ve looked after 
’im since the day I could walk. God A’mighty knows 
where ’e’da landed if it ’adn’ta been for me.’ He really 
believed all this. ‘‘ Nursemaid, guide, and philosopher, 
all the lot I been,’ he would say. “ Devoted me life 
to ’im, I ’ave, and look at ’im now! Still,’ he would 
add, “‘ ’e ain’t a bad kid, and I think I shall rear ’im after 
all.”” 

Every night after the shop had been shut Abel 
emptied the old-fashioned wooden till that slid under 
the counter, totted up the contents and wrote the 
figures down on a bit of paper. Then he put the money 
and the bit of paper in a tin box which he kept hidden 
under some clothes in the bottom of the wardrobe. 
At the week-end the bits of paper were referred to and 
the books made up, and what money hadn’t to be paid 
out in bills was deposited in the bank. That was the 
way his father had kept the accounts, the way he had 
kept them himself from the time he took charge of the 
business. He had never got out of the habit. 

Immediately this job was done and the brothers had 
had a light meal, usually something out of the shop, 
Abel put on his billycock hat and went across the street 
to the “ Unicorn”’, where he stayed till turning-out 
time, drinking pints of beer, joking and laughing until 
tears rolled down his cheeks. He was extremely popular 
in the smoke room of the “‘ Unicorn ”’ and had sat there 
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for a couple of hours or so every night for so many 
years that he had become a part of the place. He was 
continually urging Enoch to accompany him. 

“If you was to come with me and get a few pints 
o’ good ale in your shrivelled belly,” he would tell him, 
“you wouldn’t be so perishin’ miserable.” 

Enoch always shook his head. Never in his life had 
he tasted a drop of intoxicating liquor. 

“You drink enough for both,” he would tell Abel, 
smiling his thin smile, the smile that enabled him to 
say almost anything to anybody without risk of causing 
offence. 

Every night about a quarter of an hour after the pub 
had shut Abel would come in, looking very flushed and 
slightly fuddled. He always brought a bottle of beer 
back with him to drink about eleven o’clock the next 
morning. He would put the bottle on the pantry floor, 
hang his billycock on the end of the polished brass rod 
under the mantelshelf, sigh, and say ; ‘‘ Well, we better 
get off to roost.” Ten minutes later he was sound 
asleep. 

Enoch wasn’t asleep. Always, for hours after, Enoch 
was wide awake, lying beside his brother, listening to 
his heavy breathing, smelling the stench of beer that 
came from him, hating him with every fibre of his being. 
God, how he hated him! How he hated, had always 
hated, his blown-up grinning face, his silly jokes, the 
way he tried to make him look a fool in front of every- 
body ! How he hated his sickening air of magnanimity, 
his insufferable smug complacency! How he hated 
every single thing about him with a hate that for sixty 
years, ever since he was a child, had burned into his 
soul like drops of acid into flesh, burning deeper and 
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deeper until the whole was almost consumed! And 
night after night he lay there nursing his hate, feeling 
the burn of it like a maddening pain, so that he writhed 
and sweated and longed to get his still strong hands 
about the fat red throat and press and press until his 
hate had spent itself, the wound was healed, his tormentor 
silenced and put out of the way for ever. Always it 
was early morning before Enoch at last fell into a fitful 
sleep. 

For years this had been going on and Abel knew 
nothing of it. 

There was much that Abel was innocent of. 

One night almost as soon as he had entered the smoke- 
room of the “ Unicorn”’ he got into an argument with 
a plumber named Thornycroft. It concerned the sale 
of some property that was to take place on the other 
side of the town. The plumber declared that the day 
fixed for the sale was a Thursday. Abel was very certain 
that it was to be on the Wednesday. Both were so sure 
that a couple of half-crowns were slapped down on the 
table. 

“You've lost !’’ Abel cried triumphantly, as soon 
as his coin was covered. “I can prove it. Dll be back 
in five minutes.’” And he hurried out of the place to 
fetch the copy of the handbill he had at home. 

It was a dark, stormy night and the wind was howling 
and rain slashing against the windows with such noise 
that Enoch didn’t hear him enter the house, only knew 
he had done so when he opened the living-room door. 
Abel would have taken no notice of what his brother 
was doing if Enoch hadn’t behaved so suspiciously. 
He was sitting at the table with a pencil in his right 
hand. In front of him were a bit of paper and a 
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rubber. These things he gathered up so hurriedly when 
Abel entered the room that Abel’s curiosity was 
aroused. 

“Ullo, what you up to? Writin’ a love letter?” 
he wanted to know. 

Enoch didn’t take his eyes from his brother’s face. 
He was as pale as a corpse and his lips were so tightly 
pressed together that they might have been sewn up. 
He didn’t speak. 

“What’s up with you, man?” Abel cried. “ What 
the ’ell you lookin’ like that at me for?” 

Still Enoch said nothing, only continued to stare at 
Abel with unblinking eyes. He was breathing rapidly. 
He forced the tip of his tongue between his dry lips 
and swallowed loudly. He sat perfectly still, as if he 
were made of stone. 

Puzzled, not knowing what to make of it, Abel 
stepped towards him, and Enoch shot to his feet as if 
a spring had been released. His eyes opened wide and 
he parted his lips, showing his yellow teeth. His hands, 
containing the pencil, the rubber and the bit of paper, 
were so tightly clenched together that the bones of his 
knuckles looked as if they were about to break through 
the bloodless skin. 

“‘ What the ’ell’s the matter with you, man?” Abel 
cried, now thoroughly alarmed. His own face had paled 
and beads of perspiration had broken out on his brow 
and upper lip. “ Can’t you speak?” Then suddenly, 
as he thought of something, his expression changed. 
His jaw dropped. His eyes grew wide. A look of blank 
amazement slowly spread over his face. He blinked, 
unable to believe what his senses were telling him. Then 
his colour returned and deepened, deepened swiftly 
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from red to purple. His voice trembled as if somebody 
had him by the shoulders and was shaking him. 

“ By Christ !’’ he said almost in a whisper. “ You 
bloody little rat ! ”’ 

He knew now what that bit of paper was, how his 
brother had employed the rubber and pencil. He knew 
now. And he remembered all the other times when he 
had thought: “Surely, it was fifteen, not thirteen, 
pounds,” and immediately: ‘‘ But it couldn’ta been. 
I musta made a mistake.” He knew now that it had 
been going on for years, that for years his brother had 
been systematically robbing him. 

Stepping forward another pace he held out his hand 
and demanded; ‘“ Gimme that ! Come on, now, give 
it to me!” 

But he dropped his hand immediately and backed as 
rapidly as he had advanced. For his brother’s expression 
had really frightened him. Enoch had not moved since 
he got to his feet. He stood as though petrified, the 
horrible grin that was like a snarl still distorting his 
face, his eyes as wide and fixed and glassy as a madman’s. 
Worst of all, he still uttered no sound, just stood there 
quivering and snarling and glaring like an animal about 
to spring and kill. 

A minute later Abel was in the street. Sweating and 
trembling violently, he rushed into the bar of the 
me nicotine 

“Gimme a whisky,’ he said to the barmaid. “A 
double.” 

He splashed some water into the glass and poured 
the contents down his throat. He asked for another, 
and then a third. The fourth he picked up just as 
unsteadily and carried to a little table in the corner of 
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the room near the fireplace. With the drink in front 
of him he’sat trying to think what he had better do. 
He couldn’t think what he had better do. He couldn’t 
think anything at all. His brain had stopped working. 
He just sat there, staring stupidly into the fire. 

““ My God,” he kept saying to himself, over and over 
again. ““My God, my God, my God.” 


THESL@Ss 
(Y Golled) 
By KATE ROBERTS 


THE ENGINE OF the bus was throbbing, throbbing, and 
Annie’s heart throbbed with it. So much so, to her 
mind, that she feared her husband, sitting beside her, 
would hear it. She tried to make conversation. 

“Isn’t it fine, Ted ?”’ she said. 

‘* Yes,” he answered, “it’s a great day.” 

Before her eyes stretched the mountains about 
Creunant, and a smile came over her features as she 
thought of the happiness they could have that day, by 
the lake shore amongst the hills. 

The sun shone warmly on the windows of the bus, 
and she turned her cheek to it, to obtain all its heat, at 
the same time trying to keep her other cheek as close as 
she could to her husband, so that she might catch every 
word from his lips. She could think of nothing but the 
afternoon they would spendin the mountains. The passing 
scenery was uninteresting, nothing compared with that 
which awaited her, and so she paid little attention to it. 
She was aware of branches of the hedge sweeping against 
the glass of the bus, and she closed her eyes, fearing they 
would strike her. She was conscious, too, of the engine 
of the bus vibrating under her feet, and of her husband 
at her side, his head inclined towards her, and the scent 
of tobacco on his clothes. 

Her idea in making this trip to the mountains, on a 
Sunday like this, was to see if she could recapture some- 
thing of the time of her wooing. It was a year and a half 
since their marriage and Annie was not altogether 
happy. With her romantic nature, she had expected 
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married life to be an extension of courtship, though she 
had passed thirty years when she married. Her husband 
had become more prosaic after marriage. To him, in the 
terms of his native town, marriage was “a settling 
down ’’—slippers, a fire, tobacco, the newspaper, and 
his wife completing the picture by sitting on a chair 
opposite, knitting. It never occurred to him that there 
was need to use the language of courtship after marriage. 
And Annie felt she had lost a lover in gaining a 
husband. 

Ted Williams was his name, but ‘‘ Williams ’’ he was 
called everywhere, except on his medicine bottle and 
by his wife. “‘ Mr. Williams’ was on the bottle, and 
“Ted”? was what his wife called him, though if Ted was 
on her tongue, it was as “‘ Williams ’’, the man, that she 
thought of him. 

To counteract all this she determined to get a day in 
one of those spots they had most loved to frequent during 
their courtship, and she had been fortunate in this 
opportunity to persuade him to a trip on Sunday, for 
Ted normally went to Sunday School; was, in fact, 
a Sunday School teacher. 

But for once he was glad in his soul to leave the town, 
and especially to leave Lloyd and the Teachers’ Meeting. 
Of late, no matter what was the subject of discussion in 
the Teachers’ Meeting, Lloyd would be certain to oppose 
him. It was high time Lloyd left, he thought—or died, 
it would make little difference which ! Williams did not 
know how the people of the chapel allowed him his way 
in everything, and he only a stranger come in to the 
place. And the previous Sunday Lloyd had been more 
perverse than usual. The question of the Sunday School 
Trip was before them. While everyone else was scratch- 
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ing his head to see to which town in North Wales it 
would be best to take the children, Williams ventured 
to propose Rhy], for the sake of getting it over and going 
home to tea. As though he had been suddenly struck 
by the idea, Lloyd proposed that they should not have a 
trip this year, but should have a tea party instead. A trip 
would go very dear and, more than this, there were 
fearful accidents happening every year to Sunday School 
Trips. He laboured the point as much as possible. And 
with all the accidents that ever happened to every Sunday 
School Trip in the world on his visage, sat down. 
Lloyd’s amendment carried, and Williams went home 
cursing in his bosom, and hoping every child would 
have a slight attack of measles on the day of the tea 
party. Of course, his wife had the history of the Teachers’ 
Meeting for cream with her currant cake over the tea. 
She laughed heartily about such things. But they weighed 
heavily on Ted, and during the week, at his work in the 
Post Office, Lloyd blotted out the sun for him. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that he readily agreed when 
Annie proposed Llyn Creunant to him in lieu of Sunday 
School the following Sunday. She knew exactly how he 
felt, but of her thoughts he was quite unaware. 

With the swift motion of the bus, Lloyd faded from 
the mind of Williams, and in his place was the pleasure 
of seeing the hay cascading in the meadows and the 
honeysuckle and roses speckling the hedges. And in a 
little while he, too, began to look forward with pleasure 
to sitting beside Llyn Creunant. The walk from Llan- 
werful, the bus terminus, up to the lake was hot, and it 
was good to sit down on the shore, despite the midges 
that played about their faces. But having reached the 
lake Annie saw two things which displeased her. The 
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first was three motor cars drawn up at the lake shore, 
cars of well-to-do people. 

““ Why couldn’t these people have left their cars at 
Llanwerful, instead of coming right up to the lake with 
them,” she said. 

“Yes,” answered Ted. “It would do those double- 
chinned folk good to walk, and the landscape would be 
better without their cars—or them for that matter.” 

The other thing which annoyed Annie was a small 
chapel, a few yards from the lake. It was a very miniature 
affair, two windows and a door, but Annie was afraid it 
was enough of a chapel to remind her husband of Lloyd. 
But to Williams a chapel in the country was not the 
same thing as a chapel in town, and it had not the effect 
on him that his wife feared. 

They sat, half reclined, on the lake shore. Before them 
the great mountains stood like giants between them and 
the horizon, the purple of the heather, and the yellow of 
the gorse shading into one another above their lavender 
grey. At their feet lapped the waters of the lake, in- 
cessantly, like a cat gently pawing a knee to attract 
attention. It was a view to drink and not to be described, 
a landscape which intoxicated and made light-headed. 
From the corner of her eye Annie could see the little 
chapel. What was going on there, she wondered. Was 
there a Teachers’ Meeting, and folk all getting fussed 
up? No, there could not possibly be more than one 
class, nor more than one teacher ! 

‘““ Why do people need to go to chapel in a place like 
this,” she said. ‘‘ One would think they could never 
cease from worshipping in the middle of all this 
beauty.” 

“ Well, I don’t know. Unless they go to pray. They 
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must want to go somewhere to pray, after seeing so much 
loveliness,’ said Ted. 

“ Sure enough. But they haven’t much room in this 
old chapel.” 

‘No. It must be terribly small inside. One cough 
from John Ifans, Eglwys-bach, would be enough of a 
service for them for a month.” 

Annie laughed, and turned her head towards the 
chapel. Looking at it now, she thought it did not seem 
so much out of place after all. If there were a chimney 
on it it would look sufficiently like one of the houses. 
Possibly those who worshipped there did not see one 
another from one Sunday to the next, she reflected. It 
was like that in the country. Then she saw the people 
were coming out, a mere handful, and they went off each 
to their own home, spreading out in all directions like 
the legs of a spider. She followed them in her imagina- 
tion, and amused herself by wondering what they would 
have for tea. Apple tart or currant cake, certain. And 
the moment she thought of this she could smell all the 
scents of a farmhouse kitchen on a Sunday afternoon— 
a mixture of farmyard, dairy, potatoes baking in the 
oven, and apple tart. Anda longing came over her for her 
old home, as it used to be when she worked in the Post 
Office at Colwyn Bay, and she went home over the Sunday. 

She took a deep breath of happiness. ‘“‘Isn’t it 
wonderful here ?”’ she said to her husband. 

“It’s heaven on earth,” he replied, his eyes following 
a bird that skimmed the surface of the water. 

“Do you remember the Whit-Sunday we came here, 
a good time back ?”’ 

“T do, well enough.” 

“Do you remember what we talked about.” 
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“ Quite well. I said I preferred being with you to 
anything else in the world.” 

“ Do you still feel like that ? ”’ 

«é I do | 33 

“In spite of everything ?” 

‘“ Despite everything—and the devil !”’ 

Williams was not in the habit of swearing, but in his 
own mind he was giving a last kick at Lloyd. And more 
than that, Annie looked uncommonly pretty, looking 
into her eyes in this place !_ She had a very shapely neck 
and bosom. Not a hollow anywhere, and one or two 
curls had strayed from under her hat on to her forehead. 

They went off hand in hand to get tea. They knew a 
little cottage, right on the shore, where an old lady, 
living with her brother, supplied teas. 

Arrived there they saw the old woman busily carrying 
teapots and hot water out to the people belonging to the 
motor cars. They took a table and sat down. 

“J will be back to you in two minutes—only finish 
with these,”’ cried the old lady. 

“‘ These ”? had two double chins each! And the old 
woman was kept busy quite a time, carrying hot water 
out to them. They had brought their own food. 

Presently, the old man, her brother, came along, 
carrying a pitcher of water, and went with it into the 
house. He looked as though his real pleasure would be 
to pour it over someone ! Carrying water—that was his 
work in summer time. Lord knows what he did in the 
winter. 

He came back out of the house, having deposited his 
pitcher and went to sit in a little field behind. Annie 
could not restrain herself from turning to look at him. 
She felt there could be only one man like this in the 
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whole round world ! On his head was a Jim Crow hat, 
rusty with age. He wore side whiskers, in fact his whole 
mode of dressing was Victorian. His features seemed 
chiselled in marble. His eyes were narrow and almost 
expressionless. Annie could hardly turn away from 
watching him sitting there, brooding on nothing. 

“What do you suppose the old man is thinking 
about ?”’ she asked Ted. 

“Dunno. Religion, perhaps,” said Ted. 

“He couldn’t be thinking of religion every minute of 
his life.”’ 

“‘ There’s nothing else for him to think of—unless he 
thinks of the water he will have to carry next summer ! ” 

Annie laughed at this. 

““T wonder has he ever had a sweetheart !”’ she said 
musingly. 

“Dunno, but it’s hard to believe he had. Look at his 
eyes |” 

“One couldn’t judge from his eyes,” said Annie. 

“Oh well, I wouldn’t ever believe he had had a 
sweetheart,’ replied Tom. “ He’s too fond of his own 
company.” 

At this point the old woman returned to them. Her 
manner was intimate, and she had a motherly expression. 

“T’m sorry to be keeping you waiting like this,’’ she 
said. “‘ Those people wanted a terrible lot of attention.” 
And she continued, “I haven’t seen you two for a very 
long time.” 

“ No,” answered Ted. ‘“‘ We’re married now, you 
know.” 

“Well, dear, dear!’’ exclaimed the old woman. 


“ Nobody would know. You look just like two sweet- 
hearts still.”’ 
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Annie and Ted looked at each other with shy pleasure. 

They enjoyed the tea, and particularly the home-made 
bara brith t which the old woman served them. Then, 
when they had finished, they went to sit on the fence in 
front of the house. The old man in the field behind 
continued to brood, opening and shutting his eyes like 
a cat. 

Presently a thin mist crept over the mountain and 
soon it reached and curled about them. They started 
down to Llanwerful, walking sharply, because by now 
it was getting chilly. The mist dripped in small drops, 
like dew pearls, from Annie’s hair. 

When they got home they saw a man walking up and 
down in front of the gate like a sentry. Ted recognized 
him immediately. It was Jones-the-Druggist. 

“Where on earth have you been?” was Jones’s 
greeting to Annie and Ted. “I’ve been searching every- 
where for you since four o’clock.”’ 

“ Oh, a bit of a jaunt,” said Annie. 

“Well ! ” exclaimed the man. “ I was in the Teachers’ 
Meeting this afternoon. It would have been worth you 
being there. Humphrey got up and raised the matter of 
the trip again and Lloyd went mad—he was like an 
angry wasp. He called Humphrey every name he could 
think on! But the biggest surprise ever was young 
Morgan, you know, he’s an apprentice with Humphrey 
—a shy, quiet little creature, afraid of his own shadow 
almost. Well, he stood on his feet and made Lloyd sit 
down. Somehow or other, perhaps astonished at being 
told to sit down by such a crwtyn, Lloyd sat down, and 
couldn’t say any more. Everybody looked dumb with 


1 A kind of currant spiced bread, a great Welsh speciality. 
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surprise, and then the President got up and said, * The 
Grace of our Lord, etc.’”’ 

Annie did not hear all of this. She hurried on into the 
house to prepare supper. She was too happy even to 
remember to ask Jones to come into supper with them. 

Presently her husband came in. There was a different 
look on him somehow, thought Annie. While he ate he 
said nothing, but just looked down at his plate of meat. 
Annie looked at hers, but her thoughts were far away. 
She was going over and over every small happening, 
every word and every look that Ted had given her that 
afternoon. She was happy, happy! Ted was “ Ted” 
after all. 

Then, later, Williams looked up and said, “I would 
give the round world to have been in the Teachers’ 
Meeting this afternoon.” 

She all but choked. Great tears flowed into her eyes. 
But she did not cry. In a few seconds she was laughing 
uncontrollably, peal after peal resounding through the 
house. 

Her husband stared at her in mute surprise. 


(Done into English by Walter Dowding) 
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WELSH SHORT STORIES. Selected by Gwyn 

JONES. Penguin Books. 6d. 

TO MANY ENGLISH readers, in other respects intelligent, 
Welsh writing means—mines, pubs, chapel, and Jack 
Jones. In this book are collected sixteen authors who 
will put them right. True, there are stories here about 
just those things, but the impression left is of much else 
as well; as readers of Life and Letters To-day by this 
time should know. I find, somewhat to my surprise, 
that no less than half these authors have previously 
appeared, and mostly more than once, in this review. 
Yet that is not surprising, for when one prints Welsh 
writers, one should, naturally, print the best. 

I must admit, however, that one of the stories which 
comes up best to me is one I did not accept when sent 
to me—The Wanderers, a tale by Alun Lewis of tinkers 
and a Breton onion-seller in Wales. Others are ones 
which appeared elsewhere—Davis, by Sian Evans ; 
The Lost Land, by Geraint Goodwin; A Night at a 
Cottage, by Richard Hughes; and the compiler’s own 
Shacki Thomas. The authors range from Arthur 
Machen and Caradoc Evans to George Ewart Evans 
(Let Dogs Delight) and Dylan Thomas (4 Prospect of 
the Sea): Kate Roberts is represented by Sisters. 
Because they write in Welsh, one or two of the authors 
will be unknown to English readers, but one and all 
combine, both in themselves and in juxtaposition, to 
produce a volume admirably indicative of the rich 
diversity and quickness of the Welsh spirit, giving you 
in turns lyricism, stark tragedy, humour, simplicity in 
emotion, or complexity of subtle passion. And, I should 
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add, reading of a liveliness which is like coming from grey 
rain into a room warm with flowering voices. 
Ines Lek 


THE PARENTS LEFT ALONE. T. O. BEACHCROFT. 
John Lane. 7s. 6d. 


VERY PROBABLY ANY author attempting a conscious 
expression reaches a moment, whether he surrenders to 
it or not, when he feels that the work already done may 
need a footnote of classification, a word to explain 
defend, even excuse, what he has been attempting to 
say. Maugham, Conrad (“those who know my work 
best know that it rests on the simplest convictions ”’), 
Hardy, Housman (“‘ I doubt if I could sustain it again 
if it came’), Lawrence, Henry James (“I fear I can 
defend such doings but under the plea of my amusement 
in them”), George Moore; all of them succumbed to 
the idea that the picture, though already painted for years, 
needed a note in the catalogue. But it is unusual to 
find a writer putting the asterisks and fingerposts in 
a new collection of work, as Mr. Beachcroft does, and 
it seems to me quite without cause, in The Parents 
Left Alone. He explains :— 

“In normal times a personal foreword to so slight 
a performance as this book of short stories might seem 


out of place. To-day, however, I believe there is a 
call for it.” 


Apologizes :— 

“I must say then that these stories do not deal 
directly with the war.” 

Generalizes :— 

~ An individual sense of social responsibility over- 
lying a concealed determination and strength is, 
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I believe, the especial virtue of the ordinary British man 
and woman.” 

Not one word of this is necessary. Simplicity, so 
ingenuous that it is sometimes disarming, is the common 
denomination of all Mr. Beachcroft’s work; the foot- 
note, the apology, the generalization are all superfluous. 
Behind this simplicity it has always seemed to me that 
there lies also a horror of the cultivated: cultivated 
accent, cultivated style, above all cultivated people. 
The uneducated man believes in long, brave words as 
the epitome of the literary style; Mr. Beachcroft is 
the opposite phenomenon. Word-sick on Balliol 
brilliance, he is sometimes driven to a style that is like 
a broken crust: dry, tasteless, what ordinary folk in 
some parts call “chawley”’. With this crust he desires 
desperately to be identified with those same ordinary 
folk, and his work has a certain groping tenderness, 
entirely without patronage and yet in some way the 
voice of another class. His common people, unlike 
those of Lawrence and Halward, whose work always 
has the air of being written right on the kitchen table, 
are seen from beyond some invisible boundary on the 
social map. In earlier stories this attitude, like that of 
Hemingway, could have come under the general stigma 
of inverted snobbery; but this would be palpably 
untrue of The Parents Left Alone. Nevertheless there 
is a touch of sentimentality in almost all but the best 
of these stories; the poachers in Poaching Isn’t Theft 
are engaging lads but a little romanticized, and it is 
only in such précis as His Fortieth Birthday that the 
perfect balance of vision, pity, restraint, and tenderness 
are reached. Here one sees not only the best Beachcroft, 
but a potentially far better Beachcroft, already expressed 
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in that fine and much reprinted story The Eyes, whose 
work as a short story writer stands and perhaps will 
always stand the acutest analysis, needing neither foot- 


note nor apology. 
H. E. BATES 


THE DON FLOWS HOME TO THE SEA. 
MIKHAIL SHOLOKHOov. (Translated by STEPHEN 
Garry.) Putnam. 9s. 6d. 

TuIs 1s A Soviet novel, recommended by the Book 

Society. And what, you may ask, is the Book Society 

doing, recommending Soviet novels? Are the Reds 

boring even that asylum of the bourgeoisie from within ? 

I think not. My theory is that by chance Mikhail 
Sholokhov has passed the Book Society test, not on 
political, but on emotional and economic grounds. 
The Book Society likes a fat book ; and The Don Flows 
Home to the Sea has over 850 pages. It likes incident ; 
and this is packed with death, rape, fornication, looting, 
butchery, corruption. In addition, the style is very 
stodgy and there is plenty of purple padding about 
the beauties of nature. On those grounds, I imagine, 
the committee decided that the book would pass, despite 
its political slant. 

You may think from the above that this sequel of 
Quiet Flows the Don is bad. But it isn’t. It is an epic, 
and you wouldn’t read it for any Proustian delineation 
of character. It is coarse, rough folk-saga, and you 
don’t expect the stylistic delicacy of Virginia Woolf. 
It is clumsily constructed, but unlike the majority of 
modern epics it has an intellectual structure which 
prevents it from becoming purely sensational. 

Mikhail Sholokhov deals with the revolutionary 
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campaigns in the Don region up till 1920, the fluctuation 
of the cossack nationalists between the Whites, dominated 
by a reactionary officer caste, and the Reds, struggling 
to spread international socialism through a primitive 
agricultural community which had not yet reached 
even the unity of nationalism. A period of revolutionary 
war, it was characterized by all forms of violence, 
slaughter, rape, pestilence, and arson. An unobtrusive 
Marxist interpretation gives significance to what would 
otherwise be mere blood and plunder. 

I imagine that the author, before beginning to write, 
spent a considerable time talking with those who fought 
in the campaigns and listening to the folk stories of 
the region. At any rate, a great deal of its interest for 
me is that of a historical document; that is to say, 
there are few passages in which one can say, “‘It does 
not matter whether things like this happened, it is so 
good that it stands byitself.’’ The chief interest is, ‘‘ So 
this is what the Denikin campaigns were like.” And 
as historical reportage, it carries conviction; there 
is no special pleading, no idealization of the Reds or 
denigration of the Whites, the characters are people, 
not embodied ideas. 

There are, however, some passages which have the 
imaginative dignity of art, the deaths of Nathalia and 
Ilinichna, for example, where the author’s love of detail 
becomes knit with significance and every fresh touch 
makes the picture more vivid. What a masterpiece 
this book would be if Sholokhov could always control 
his imagination in this way ! And yet the same writer 
who can extract the greatest pathos and dignity from 
a woman dying after an abortion is able to kill off the 
unfortunate Daria in the following slipshod sentence. 
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“ Daria turned back, swam some twenty feet, then momentarily 
flung herself out of the water up to her waist, folded her arms 
behind her head, shouted: ‘ Good-bye, women !’ and went to 
the bottom like a stone.” 

Jane Austen might have perpetrated such pathos 
from the mere embarrassment of being faced with a 
dramatic situation beyond her scope. But this is not 
the case with Sholokhov; it is rather an embarras de 
tristesse, the desperation of an author plagued with 
death-bed scenes. A. CALDER MARSHALL 


THOESBEA ULE Y © ha Ee DEAD) ae baer DA GEos 
Gane mag suod, 


READING THIS NEW collection of stories by H. E. Bates, 
I was as usual filled with admiration for the writer’s 
cool mastery of his medium and at the same time I was 
puzzled to explain to myself precisely wherein Bates’s 
genius lay. I find that it is easier to say what Bates is 
not than to describe what he is. For example, Bates 
is not a philosopher, he does not view life from a new 
angle. His imagination does not play, like Lawrence’s, 
with an exciting world of physical sensation nor does 
it, like Kafka’s, create its own reality from nightmare. 
His view of life is very normal. His characters are 
familiar figures of the countryside and provincial town, 
the travelling salesman, the small farmer, the little 
jeweller. Their habits, their speech, and gestures are 
observed with the meticulousness of Bennett in The 


Old Wives’ Tale. 


After some moments he remembered the rice pudding. He 
found the enamel dish warm to his touch. He took it off the 
kettle and poured a little hot water into the pudding, stirring and 
mashing it up with a spoon. Then he poured water into the tea- 
pot, stirring the stale stewed leaves with his finger. 
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This passage from The Beauty of the Dead, which 
incidentally is the best of this excellent collection of 
stories, illustrates his use of small cumulative detail, 
in order to create character and atmosphere. One is 
never told all about a person or a place, but as in the 
art of caricature the whole is suggested by one or two 
salient features, a man’s mouth, the smell of boiled 
onions, a line of raspberry canes, or the look in a girl’s 
eyes. 

It is because Bates’s world is a familiar world that 
this method is so evocative. With a certain word he 
opens the aperture in our memory where Mr. Penfold 
or J. Eric Lawrence reside, waiting to be dramatized. 

What Bates tells us about these people is nothing 
that we didn’t know. There is no blinding psychological 
revelation. But we, who know Mr. Grimshaw and 
Travers quite well, had come to take them for granted. 
We were, in fact, getting rather bored with them, as 
we are with those we know merely because they are 
neighbours or useful in business. Bates, however, is 
not bored with them ; he refreshes our vision; a dozen 
things we had noted and forgotten or felt irritated at 
become significant. 

Bates’s people, however, are far from being the most 
important element in his work. Literature would not 
be much poorer for the loss of all his characters. Nor 
is it again a matter of plot: the anecdotal strain—that 
part of the story which can be lifted and retold in other 
words—is not strong. Style is what raises Bates’s stories 
from the commonplace. There is no short-storywriter 
writing in English to-day who can rival H. E. Bates 
in delicacy of style. His treatment is almost always 
thematic. Two, three, four, or five themes are stated ; 
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variations are played on each and from their juxta- 
position or separation new patterns are evolved. In 
The Beauty of the Dead, we have the obedient, 
furniture-loving wife, dying in the cold room, the rice- 
pudding and stale tea, the snow and the wooden coffin. 
All of these merge and part and merge again. The 
snow is the cold killing Mrs. Grimshaw and the soft 
pall covering all and the white light shining on the 
new-made coffin. And. the food is the parsimony that 
made the furniture possible and Mrs. Grimshaw’s death. 
possible and the ugliness of collecting beautiful things. 
And the furniture, the treasured work of early master- 
carpenters is the beauty and hardness of wood, the 
hardness of the elmplanks that Mr. Grimshaw makes 
into a coffin, and the coldness of snow, the cold hardness 
of a dead woman’s body, the beauty of the dead. 

The art of the short story is to say much in a very 
little space; and he says most who makes each phrase 
work twice. There is close kinship between the innuendo 
of the smokeroom and the symbol of the short story. 
Bates is lavish in his use of the symbol, the bridge and the 
lime tree in “‘ The Bridge ’’, the railway and the geranium 
in ‘“The Loved One’’, the chrysanthemums in “The Little 
Jeweller”, which readers of Life and Letters To-day 
will remember. Sometimes, as in Fuchsia, the symbol 
is obtruded to make a point which is scarcely legitimate. 
But usually only the bare surface is exposed, while the 
emotional roots spread wide below. 

In this talking round Bates, what he is and is not, 
I come to what seems to me to be really the central 
peculiarity of his work, namely that one never feels 
very strongly for or against his characters (are not 
they really also just symbols, like the snow and the 
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raspberry-canes). The emotion aroused by The Beauty 
of the Dead is almost purely an zsthetic emotion; 
not poor old Mrs. Grimshaw ! or nasty old, pathetic 
old Mr. Grimshaw ! but “ Perfect! Exquisite !”’ It is 
the pleasure of listening to Mozart, or the delight of 
holding in one’s hand a puppy or a peacock carved 
by M. Fabergé from a semi-precious stone. 


A. CALDER MARSHALL 


HAUNTED ENGLAND. Curistina Hote.  Iilus- 
trated by JoHN FARLEIGH. Batsford, tos. 6d. 


CURIOSITIES OF TOWN AND COUNTRYSIDE. 
EDMUND VALE. Illustrated. Batsford. tos. 6d. 


IT 1s A strange world into which these two books take 
the reader. They are dissimilar in substance (the one 
dealing with manifestation after death, the other only 
with what is manifested oddly in life). They differ 
also in style: Mr. Vale’s is such as to make his volume 
a guide-book, whilst Miss Hole’s is a history. Yet 
both owe their fascination not only to what they 
recount, but to the speculation they arouse as to what 
lies behind, or beyond. 

Miss Hole approaches her subject with respect and 
with subtlety. At no time does she “betray” her 
feelings; they are evident, but they are controlled, 
and though she treads more assuredly the further she 
leads us into haunted England, it may be said that she 
will neither antagonize sceptics nor appal believers. 
Her manner avoids being sentimental on the one hand 
and “scientific”? on the other. This seems to me 
important, for any suggestion of lack of sympathy 
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could so easily put a reader out of tune with a book 
of this kind. 

Her method has been to gather, sift, and select the 
ghost-lore of England; to recount the stories, some 
well authenticated, others “‘ mere country tales handed 
down from generation to generation, or confused 
memories of fairy tradition or pagan belief now reclothed 
in a newer, Christian dress.’ This last should be 
noticed for, as befits the author of English Folklore, 
she has a keen eye for a ghost-tale that appears to be 
grafted on to an old tradition, seeing, for instance, the 
Spectral Coach as a continuation of the age-old Wild 
Hunt. Her material, sieved and condensed, has such 
divisions as Purposeful Ghosts, Ghosts of the Great, 
Violent Death, Quiet Ghosts, Traditional Tales. Under 
Mortal Remains may be found not only the screaming 
skull of Bettiscombe Manor House, but the ghost which 
demanded the return of false teeth, when these had 
been picked up ina churchyard by a woman who saw 
them protruding from the soil. The chapter on Poltergeists 
might well have been longer, though that has been 
treated elsewhere, and perhaps if we had had inclusion of 
Borley Rectory, there would not have been room for the 
authenticated tale of Mary Goffe who, just before she 
died in 1691, went into a trance and visited her children 
nine miles away, nor of John Newton who, wrongly 
hanged in 1821, declared that the grass would never 
grow on his grave, a curse which has remained effective 
to this day. 

These tales, new to me, are those which appealed 
to me most; others may prefer to read of Wild Edric, 
of animal ghosts or of battles re-enacted. And all 
these are saved by the insight of the author from being 
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mere items in a catalogue, in a way which was not 
true of her English Folklore. She will begin a chapter 
with words which link the items in a train of thought 
full of rich suggestion. 


“Many apparitions as we have seen, can be accounted for by 
the association of the place where they appear or by some well- 
known story or tradition which seems to justify a haunting. But 
there are others . . . who appear and disappear for no reason 
that we can understand. ... It may be that the world is more 
full of spirits than we imagine and that these go about their own 
business, impinging on our consciousness only when a certain 
state of mind or a peculiar set of circumstances have opened 
our eyes to that which would otherwise be hidden from us. 
Or... (they) may be the last faint traces of totally forgotten 
events which some unsuspected spiritual light has rendered 
visible.” 


Anyone who can write of a subject so full of pitfalls 
with such directness and delicacy is, it seems to me, 
an admirable guide in the world of ghosts, a guardian 
for them and, I would almost say, the companion one 
would wish. 

Had Mr. Vale written of ghosts, he would, I feel, 
have been hard put to it not to have called them 
“spooks”? and surely “ eerie’? would have appeared 
freely on his pages. I think that of anyone who says 
he ‘cherishes’ a “ profound dislike for’? something 
which it is only necessary to hate or to object to. But 
if his style is vulgar, his subject is vast and though it is 
one in which it is almost impossible to be right, it is, 
also, one in which it would be hard to go very wrong. 
The chief reason why it is hard to be right is the fact 
that what is a curiosity to some is not to others. Brighton 
Pavilion, here included, does not seem to me a curiosity, 
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but on the other hand, a seaside pier does, or 
the old-style of bathing machine. I realize that these 
are not rare, nor even unique, but if rarity is a requisite 
for a curiosity, as Mr. Vale seems to imply on his front 
page, he rather invalidates his suggestion by having 
as his frontispiece photographs of no less than three 
smallest houses. 

The reason why it is hard to be wrong is that you 
can include just as much as you desire ; what are strictly 
relics can be curiosities, either by virtue of survival or 
by being survivals of a custom which now seems curious 
to us. You can include freaks of Nature, oddities of 
human craftsmanship and the effect of time on both. 
Mr. Vale includes only those objects which he has 
himself seen, and he resolutely refused to include 
follies, which he considers “‘ monstrosities”. His 
publisher disagreeing, a chapter on these is furnished 
by Charles Bradley Ford ; but as he classes Stonehenge 
as a Folly, we are not much better off. Mr. Vale has 
made quite a worthy collection, ranging from stone 
rails and sleepers to Jeremy Bentham, who left his body 
to be stuffed; in the clothes he wore at the end of the 
eighteenth century, it can be seen in the Anatomical 
Museum of the University of London. I think the 
best specimen is the benefactor of Pevensey Church, 
who gave to that building both a stone from Solomon’s 
Temple and a small, quite ordinary, hat and umbrella 
stand. But the trouble with curiosities is that they 
depend really on contrast with their surroundings ; 
when they are gathered together, even the tale of them, 
loses its effect; unless that tale is told with much 
imagination, in good prose. 

ANEURIN Dycxks 
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DIAGHILEV. Serce Lirar. Illustrated. Putnam. 
215. 


THE DIAGHILEV BALLET IN LONDON. Cyriz 
W. BEAUMONT. Putnam. tos. 6d. 


THERE CAN HAVE been few theatrical enterprises of which 
the public has had such an opportunity to know every 
in and out as the Diaghilev Ballet. The great director 
and dancers, living so much in a world enclosed, have 
almost ironically, furnished material for book after 
book—historical, technical, personal; scientific, adula- 
tory, back-biting, gossipy. If the public cannot be 
excused for any ignorance it may have, it can surely 
be pardoned if it has not been able to keep up with the 
spate, and it is good to think that, after these two 
latest books, there can be no need of others on the same 
subject for some time . . . one might almost say, until 
M. Lifar’s full Memoirs receive their promised post- 
humous publication, fifty years hence. 

His present work (of 556 pages) consists of Diaghilev 
and With Diaghilev; the former “a scientific mono- 
graph ’’, the latter “a personal account, intimate in 
character’. Lifar came to the Diaghilev ballet only in 
1923, but unlike so many other male dancers and 
choreographers, he stayed with it; for that reason he, 
more than anyone, is qualified to write of it during the 
last seven years of its existence; and the same loyalty, 
the devotion both to the dance and to Diaghilev, and 
the learning he has added to his exceptional intelligence, 
have enabled him to write, in the first part, what is the 
fullest and will probably be the most balanced biography 
of Diaghilev we shall have. It may seem that “ balanced ”’ 
sounds scarcely the most apposite word for the work of 
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one who can write so emotionally, can dramatize himself 
so hysterically. Nevertheless, M. Lifar is a Russian 
and though he can declare that he was in “a state 
of prayerful tremor”’ or, rather pompously, “ even 
more intent was I on my spiritual improvement,”’ 
he can‘ also command a commendable calmness of 
judgment and constructive criticism, making clear 
that Diaghilev never had for dancing the funda- 
mental appreciation that he had first for painting, then 
for music, and finally for books. If at times M. Lifar 
seems spoilt, it is to his credit that he is not more so, 
and not the least pleasant part of this volume is that in 
giving us the life of Diaghilev, it also, nearly always 
unconsciously, traces the development of the dancer 
who shared the last years of it. 

Mr. Beaumont’s new book is also more intimate and 
personal than his other books on ballet. “‘ With the 
exception of their first two visitsin 1911,” he “‘saw every 
season of Diaghilev’s ‘ Ballets Russes’ until their final 
appearance in 1929.” He has now “ sought to record 
the company’s activities in London over all those years ”’. 
His book thus fills a special place in its history. Detailed 
descriptions of the productions are not given, since 
that was done at length in the same author’s Complete 
Book of Ballets, but some account is given of “ ballets 
which I considered too special or ephemeral for inclu- 
sion”? then. It must be admitted that there are a con- 
siderable number of recent ballets which left no impression 
on Mr. Beaumont. The Cart is a happy exception, but 
I cannot help feeling that he does not make sufficient 
allowance for the fact that he came to them as an old 
hand. Those who applaud the works which meant 
little to him might have found that Thamar in turn 
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offered them little. Mr. Beaumont saw Thamar when 
both he and it were fresh, and in judging of later works, 
I always feel critics should make a little more allowance 
than they do for first impacts, early memories and the 
flush of a first enthusiasm—which, for later generations, 
may have been engendered by works no more and no 
less worthy. 

Less disputable are the impressions given of the 
principal dancers of the Diaghilev ballet in the roles 
they made famous. Here we owe a great debt to 
Mr. Beaumont, for by his reactions to and descriptions 
of the dancers of our own times, we can test his to those 
of earlier days, and take his word. He cannot, of course, 
“give”? us Nijinsky; to those who did not see him, 
no one can (and Lifar may be regarded as, perhaps 
naturally, rather belittling the choreographic side of 
that great dancer’s work). But the others come through 
these pages, in their habit (we are sure) as they lived. 
And once again it may be noticed that here, as in Lifar’s 
book, and in the words or writings of anyone who had 
anything to do with her, Karsavina emerges as an artist 
who had also greatness as a person. 


H. K. FISHER 


CAMBRIDGE. JouN STEEGMAN. Illustrated. Batsford. 
10s. Gd. 


EVERY INTELLIGENT PERSON who has been at Cambridge 
will be grateful for this book, and any intelligent person 
who visits it will be better off after buying it. Cambridge 
does not reveal herself readily ; she must be learnt that 
she may be loved—or rather that the immediate love 
may be deepened. Mr. Steegman, in no wise setting 
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out to give “‘ atmosphere” or to write of “ University 
life’, contrives to express that love in a manner satisfy- 
ing even to a Kingsman. 

It may be thought that his approach is somewhat 
exclusively architectural. Yet it is difficult to see what 
other could be made. It enables him, in the first part, 
to trace the history of both University and Town from 
Medieval to Victorian times, and in the second, to 
examine and to criticize the existing buildings of each 
period. This inevitably gives us the history of each 
college and institution, and the author’s scholarship 
is so. skilled that it is also given interestingly, and 
with wit only occasionally marred by Cambridge 
mannerism. 

The book will have particular appeal to many in 
that it gives photographs of the two most loved of 
recent Provosts of King’s, and it may be added that the 
author has shown a correct understanding of what it 
is gives that college its position both in and above the 
University ; at the same time, it is matter for surprise 
that he did not give it a separate chapter. This, no 
doubt, will be corrected in future editions and in those 
some of the space given to a quite well-known building 
might well be allowed for another fane—the astonishing 
majolica Moorish temple of finance, which takes to itself 
a Gothic gowning on the outside before it dare face 
the world as Lloyd’s Bank. 


R. WILLIAMS 


MEMOIRS OF MADAME PILSUDSKI. ALEXANDRA 
PILSUDSKI. Hurst and Blackett. 10s. 6d. 


THE WIDOW OF the Polish dictator tells the story of 
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her life and of the ‘“‘ tragedy of Poland”. She is a 
“patriot” and her values, like those of her husband, 
are the distorted moral values of patriotism. Heroic, 
unselfish, even in a sense a noble woman, she thinks 
in terms of what is good or bad for Poland; she is as 
unconcerned with the rest of the world as she is with 
herself. 

The story of Poland is familiar in its broad outlines 
to most educated Englishmen, the medieval greatness, 
the three partitions at the end of the eighteenth century, 
the persecution and oppression of the nineteenth 
century under Russian, German, and Austro-Hungarian 
Emperors, the persistence of plangent nationalism 
among the educated Poles and the side-tracking of 
popular economic discontent into patriotic resistance, 
the brilliant opportunism of Pilsudski during the war 
of 1914-18 and his post-war ambitions of restoring 
the medieval empire of the Poles, only frustrated by 
the fact that most of the territory which he coveted 
could only be held by an armed force greater than 
Poland could command. 

To Madame Pilsudski, from her earliest years reared 
to hate the foreign oppressor and to love her country 
with a fanaticism which braved death, the story of 
Poland is tragic, glorious, and inspiring. Her husband, 
that authoritarian who could fight to win Poland’s 
independence by arms and by intrigue but who could 
not confer on his people the responsibility to manage 
their independence, is to her a hero in the tradition of 
Kosciusko and Sobieski. 

But to me, the tragedy of Poland is of an entirely 
different kind. I recognize the suffering of the Poles 
under foreign imperialisms. I sympathize with their 
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century of misery. But I cannot forget that they, who 
had known the bitterness of oppression, used their 
independence to impose just such oppression on their 
minorities. The victims of pogroms, they turned 
their pogroms joyfully on the Jews. Oppressed by 
Germans and Russians and forbidden to speak their 
own language, they outlawed Russian and German 
and used every means in their power to drive minorities 
from their realm. 

Her publishers style the Memoirs of Madame 
Pilsudski as “‘ the story of one of the greatest romances 
of our age’. It is, instead, the account of a depressing 
period in our history, auguring trouble for the future. 
For the difference between German, British, or Polish 
Imperialism is a difference not of kind but of dominant 
nationality. The majority of those who support this 
war anticipate a peace in which a similar war will be 
impossible. They favour the abnegation of national 
sovereignty, the pooling of world resources, and the 
resolution of frontiers. Hitler is right to demand a 
“new Order’? in Europe, though not the order of 
his making. Yet Poles who think as Madame Pilsudski 
would recast the map to fit Poland’s period of 
greatness in 1771 and substitute for the terror of the 
Swastika the terror of The White Eagle. All those 
who think beyond the next air-raid to the peace 
which we wish to bring to the world should read 
this book because it displays with a rare sincerity 
strabysmal fanaticism which must be combated to 
prevent a new peace treaty of Versailles repeating the 
errors of the old. 


A. CALDER MARSHALL 
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LUNDY, ISLE OF PUFFINS. RICHARD PERRY. 

Lindsay Drummond. 125. 6d. 

THERE ARE HALF puffins on Lundy! But these are 
postage stamps special to the little kingdom which, 
theoretically, owes no allegiance to England; and 
Mr. Perry offers us his puffins whole, perhaps hundreds 
of birds dancing on a ledge of rock. This is not a book 
of island history and legend, but a detailed record of 
a bird-watcher ; and, indeed, it is somewhat alarming 
for the Lundy-lover and not over bird-conscious reader 
to find the island’s most haunted spots described purely 
as a panorama for birds or as an environmental influence 
on their behaviour. However, in his work, Mr. Perry 
combines careful endurance with a decorative gift. It 
seems that puffins carry fish in their mandibles in a 
pleasant arrangement of heads and tails, and that this 
may really be the result not so much of “ planned pack- 
ing’ but of the zig-zag course steered by puffins under 
water: a discovery of painstaking observation. At 
the same time Mr. Perry can write of the fishing puffins 
and their “ shining tinfoil whiskers of little silver fish ’’. 
Which means that this book is very readable even for 
one who has no vested interest in what is now almost 
the industry of bird-watching. 

A curious point for the lay reader is that bird- 
watchers have a strict code of watching. An outsider 
might imagine that scientific interest would carry the 
field naturalist a little further. For instance, there is 
a good deal of love interest in the life of the puffin 
who is partial to kissing (how delighted one is to find 
human characteristics in the animal dominion !). ‘ Each 
bout of bill-rapping is succeeded by a slight, though 
petceptible,: sippering of their scissor mandibles. It 
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is probable, therefore, that, as in the case of other sea 
birds, a definite secretion is exuded during the rapping 
pleasurable to the participants.’ The italics are mine, 
and I made notes on similar inconclusions. 

Kittiwakes, Razorbills, and Guillemots are included 
in Mr. Perry’s survey, with a passing note on a tree- 
frog which is living on Lundy where it shouldn’t. 
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The Publishers of Philosophic Abstracts 
take pleasure in announcing for 
Summer 1941 publication 


The DICTIONARY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 
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covers metaphysics, ethics, epistemology, logic, 
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terms germane to the contemporary schools of 
philosophy, logical positivism, dialectical materialism, 
mathematical logic, neo-scholasticism, philosophy of 
science, Chinese, Jewish, and Indian philosophy. 
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